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LCOHOL, it is claimed by statisticians, is the chief curse of civilization. More men fail 


in pedy, brain, and business through its agency than from any other cause. Ventures 
sent to sea with alcohol in command cannot mind the winds, fail to take correct astronomical 
observations, and arrive anywhere but in the right port. Alcohol ruins a man’s health ; ruins 


his home ; enda angers his happiness; jeopardizes his business interests, and brings hin into 


ridicule. 
«* The Keeley Institutes are neither hospitals nor prisons, but are as homelike as it is possi- 





ble to make them. There is no confinement, nor is the slightest restraint put upon the pa- 
tients beyond the request that they shall observe the few simple rules and take faithfully the 
medicines prescribed, Neither are the patients treated as offenders against the morals of so- 
ciety, but as gentlemen and ladies who are afflicted with a disease that is cural 
*To Dr. Keeley is due the honorable distinction of having first declared aga inst the vice 

ani of drunkenness, and to substitute for old methods a humane and intelligent treatment 
which removed perme anently the appetite for drink, and at the same time, by restoring the 
nervous system to a sound condition, improved the general health of the patient.’ 

The Keeley treatment cures this disease by restoring the nerves to a perfectly healthy 
state. It eures by removing the cause. T he result is that the patient is left in a normal and 
healthy condition, and he has neither craving, desire, nor necessity for stimulants, 
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Mr. Harmsworth’s 
Experiment 


ITE distinguished English journalist who 
in the past four or five years has made 
of himself a potent factor in the news- 
paper world in Britain, has, with the 
assistance of Mr. Joseru PUuLitzer, re- 
cently given the American public a dose of his 
“tabloids.” On the whole, the results have been 
agreeable, even though the mixture was _ hastily 
prepared, and possibly not so curative in its pow- 
ers as it might have been had Mr. HarmMswortu 
had more time for its preparation. It could hardly 
be expected that in the brief space of twenty-four 
hours even so brilliant’ an editor as Mr. Harms- 
wortit could completely revolutionize such an es- 
tablishment as that of the New York World with 
results wholly satisfactory to himself; but regard- 
ed merely as an experiment, whatever the short- 
comings in matters of detail of the especial issue 
of the World published under Mr. Harmsworrtn’s 
supervision may have been, the publication was 
a success, because interesting and in many ways 
educating. If Mr. Harmswortru could control Mr. 
Puurrzer’s establishment for a whole month we 
have no doubt that by the end of that time the 
newspaper he would be regularly producing would 
be eminently satisfactory to the busy man, to whom 
tabloid journalism makes its especial appeal, as 
well as to the more leisurely reader who does not 
care to spend four or five hours getting at the news 
of the day. The chief objection to the special edi- 
tion of the World which has elicited so much com- 
ment seemed to be that it was not consistently 
tabloid all the way through. It was tabloid in 
form, but not so in essenee, and, indeed, when it 
came to the editorial page, which kas for years 
been a conspicuously pithy and essentially tabloid 
feature of the World, tabloidism was cast wholly 
to the winds, and an expansiveness wholly foreign 
to the habit of the great organ itself was sub- 
stituted. 
Nevertheless, neither Mr. Punirzer nor Mr. 
Ifanmswortit need have any misgivings over the 
results of the experiment. The changes which Mr. 
IARMSWORTH made served in many ways to ren- 
der more conspicuous the strong features of the 
World as published from day to day; whereas such 
virtues of tabloid journalism as the English visitor 
was able upon short notice to graft upon his tem- 
porary patient emphasized their value, and un- 
doubtedly have set many thousands of Americans, 
editors, publishers, and readers alike, to thinking 
about a possible modification of newspaper meth- 
ods, and a consequent nearer approach to an ideal 
journalism. 
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E are glad to observe an awakening on the 
part of various State legislatures to the 
necessity of enacting drastic laws dealing 
with the crime of kidnapping. In the State of 
Nebraska four bills have already been introduced, 
closely resembling each other in tenor and in 
phraseology. Most conspicuous, 
“ation because most comprehensive, of 
these is that which Senator 
Ransom of Omaha has introduced, in which under 
certain conditions the crime is punishable by death. 
The bill provides for three grades of punishment. 
For what is termed “simple kidnapping,” the pre- 
scribed penalty is from three to five years in the 
penitentiary; for kidnapping and extorting money, 
a life term in prison; and for kidnapping and 
threatening injury to the victim, hanging. We 
quite approve of the last, because the stealing of a 
child with the intent to extort money by threats 
of maltreatment is quite the equivalent of murder, 
since killing is the easiest and most convenient 
method by which, unable to enforce acquiescence 
in their demands, kidnappers are able to rid them- 
selves of an inconvenient burden, and one which 
experience has shown they do not hesitate to adopt. 
The second degree, involving extortion without 
threats, is perhaps adequately punished by a life 
term, and yet in its essential feature it is no less 
wicked a crime than that accompanied by threats 
of violence. Violence may be assumed in the one 
“ase as certainly as in the other, but the punish- 
ment is severe enough. As for the first style, 
“simple kidnapping,” we do not know what this is. 
If there is a style of child-stealing which has ex- 
tenuating qualities, it must be in the case of a 
parent attempting to secure the custody of an in- 
fant of which he or she has been deprived. We 
should think that in cases of this nature the ex- 
tenuating circumstances might properly be left to 
a jury to determine. Persons indicted for murder 
and proven guilty have not infrequently been ac- 
quitted on reasonably extenuating grounds. Equal- 
ly in the matter of kidnapping, questions involving 
the degree of the crime might be left to the in- 
telligence of the jury to settle. As matters stand 
at present there should be nothing but the ex- 
treme limit of punishment for a crime so wicked, 
and any temporizing with the subject on the part 
of our legislators should be frowned upon. Ev- 
ery State in the Union should meet the problem 
promptly and in the most determined fashion, so 
that the miscreants who have recently been doing 
a thriving business in their nefarious occupation 
may be rooted out of every American community, 
to which they are an intolerable menace. 


HILE one may rejoice in seeing true merit 
recognized and valor requited, and while, 
furthermore, no one will grudge to Lord 
20BERTS the great honors which the Queen of Eng- 
land has conferred upon him, we are not quite con- 
vineed that the British people are not as much too 
early in the distribution of their 
Premature Pro- sewards as the United States are 
motion 5 ss a e 
. behindhand in recognizing the 
claims of those who have fought our battles. At 
the very moment of the news of Lord Roserts’s 
advancement to an earldom and other positions of 
dignity and importance come the most disquiet- 
ing rumors from South Africa, which indicate 
that the work begun by the distinguished British 
soldier is far from being finished. In point of 
fact, the war in the Transvaal does not seem so 
nearly over to-day as it did two months ago, and 
it would appear to be more fitting if the laurels 
which are now being distributed so lavishly were 
laid over for a month or two at least, until the 
situation takes on a clearer complexion. We have 
not, in this country, much to be proud of in the 
long delays in doing honor and justice to the 
valiant warriors who crowned our banners with 
victory in the late war with Spain, but, on the 
whole, we are perhaps doing better in going at the 
matter with an exasperatingly calm deliberation 
than if we had insisted upon making admirals of 
all our sailors, and generals of all our soldiers, be- 
fore we were quite certain as to the ultimate out- 
come of the conflict. 


READING of Governor OpELL’s message 
gives gratifying evidence that the new Ex- 
ecutive of this State did not waste the 

hours of retirement which marked the days of his 
candidacy and so exasperated his opponents who 
were anxious to draw him out. It is quite clear 

that the Governor had no fear 
Governor Odell’s as to his election, and was de- 

Message voting the bulk of his time and 

attention to studying the problems with which he 


was soon to be confronted. The message is not a 
masterful document from the point of view of 
literary fireworks, but as a plain straightforward 
statement of conditions as they exist in New York, 
and of the Governor’s intentions in meeting the 
various perplexities that will rise up in his path, 
it is about as satisfactory a state paper as we have 
ever had the privilege of reading. It certainly 
inspires a greater confidence in the Governor, and 
in his ability to conduct the affairs of his great 
office with courage and sagacity, than many of us 
have previously possessed, and we venture the as- 
sertion that if Governor OprLt keeps up to the 
standard he has set for himself, at the conclusion 
of his term of office he will find the people of his 
State, irrespective of party lines, strenuously de- 
manding his continuance in the Executive for 
two years more. 


E have no particular wish to give comfort 
to any of the enemies of Western civiliza- 
tion, but now that an agreement is about 

to be reached in Chinese matters between the allied 
powers and the unfortunate people of the East, 
we think the latter should insist that the former 
A Geet in te gers conform to the principles 
ths Chines of ‘that aforesaid civilization. 
Turn about is fair play, and when 
it comes to the administering of a dose of bitter 
medicine, the administering angel, if he happens 
to need it, should also be compelled to swallow a 
pill or two. When we contemplate the attitude 
of the flowers of Western life toward a humiliated 
people during the past six or eight weeks there 
are not many of us who ean thrill with pride. 
The punitive expeditions of Field-Marshal the 
Count von WaLpErRSEE have not been of a nature 
well calculated to inspire confidence in the morals 
of the disciplinary forces, and in addition to these 
expeditions and their influence upon the Chinese 
people as a whole, the spectacle presented to 
a benighted heathen world by the looting parties 
that have gone out in the name of civilization 
and robbed the Chinese shops, broken into and 
taken possession of the contents of Chinese resi- 
dences, removed and sold at public auction the 
portable contents of the palaces of their fallen 
foes, must be peculiarly enlightening to those 
wondering minds into which for so many years 
we have been trying to instil the principles by 
a strict adherence to which we of Europe and 
America have become so immeasurably in point of 
morals their superiors. It is not a pleasant story 
that comes to us from Peking. The picture pre- 
sented by correspondents, of officers high in the 
service auctioning off the spoils, is bad enough, but 
when from apparently reliable sources there comes 
information of parties of women of position en- 
gaged in the poor business of shoplifting by whole- 
sale, far removed as we are from the scene of 
action, we cannot but stand appalled. 

It. might “work for the good of our own morals 
if the Chinese negotiators were to take cognizance 
of these violations of our principles, preached with 
such heroie insistence for so many years, and in 
some portion of the agreement should require that 
we take a dose or two of our own medicine. 


HE amusing Privaree of Michigan has at last 
stepped out of office and has delivered an 
eminently characteristic parting shot at 

everything and everybody that does not please him. 
He does not seem to approve of anybody but him- 
self; he does not appear to approve of anything 
aoe save his own ndministration, and 
Exit Pingree we judge from his pathetic plea 
that this has left him $40,000 out of pocket that 
even in respect to his long term in the Governor- 
ship of Michigan he is not wholly satisfied.. But 
most interesting of all the parting Pingreeisms in 
which he indulges is his prediction of a: revolution 
within the next twenty-five years. This certainly 
will come, Pincree thinks, unless conditions 
ehange, and courts grow more honest, public offi- 
cials less corrupt, the press more independent, and 
the people less venal. Who it is that is going to re- 
volve he does not tell us. Everybody but himself 
appears to be content with evil, if we rightly gather 
the tenor of his discourse, so that, unless it is 
Pineree himself who is to indulge in revolution 
we cannot quite see where the catastrophe is to 
begin. 
Perhaps his periods were more of a threat than 
a prophecy. If so, we wish he would advance the 
date of his revolution so as to let it begin now. 
There is nothing like beginning the new century 
with a bit of real humor and a good hearty laugh, 
and nothing more conducive to these than a revolv- 
tion by PincreE can be imagined. 
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HE facilities for travel are the means and 

at the same time the measure of the world’s 

civilization. At the beginning of the nine- 

teenth century the progress in methods of 

travel and transportation from the days 

of the caravan by land and the sailing-ves- 
sel by water was not remarkable. Indeed, the caravan 
survived even in the United States into the second 
half of the nineteenth century, and to-day is by no 
means obsolete in the Orient. The sailing-vessels have 
been enlarged, and are thick in every busy port of 
the world; they are used, however, rather for trans- 
portation than for travel. By land and by sea steam 
is the great propelling force, and the history of the 
steam-engine and the steam-locomotive tells also the 
story of the progress which enables us to do in a day 
what our grandfathers toilsomely accomplished in a 
week or more. This is undoubtedly the greatest prac- 
tical achievement of modern science. We enjoy it. 
We take pride in it as though we had had a hand in 
it all. As a matter of fact, so few of us have had any- 
thing to do with it that we should feel humble in 
contemplating what has been done for our comfort, 
and stand uncovered when we recall the great and 
patient men whose work and sacrifices have annihilated 
space and brought the wide world into one small 
neighborhood. Listen to what Goethe said: “If a man 
devotes himself to the promotion of science, he is first 
opposed, and then he is informed that his ground is 
already occupied. In the beginning men will allow 
no value to what we tell them, and then they behave 
as if they knew it all themselves.” 


We are not the less humbugs because we can go from ~ 


New York to Washington in five or six hours, whereas 
when the nation’s capital was established on the banks 
of the Potomac it was-a full five days’ journey over 
bad roads in a jolting stage-coach from here to there. 
Go into an.ordinary drawing-room to-day and ask’ the 
ladies and gentlemen present how we do this. They 
will say by railroad. That is quite true. But insist 
on an explanation, and I venture to say that fully 


half will have no greater idea of how the steam works. 


this wonder than had those veterans of the past who 
knew nothing about it whatever. Still it is our heri- 
tage, and we behave as though we knew it all ourselves 
from the beginning. We are like the children of a 
rich man who worked that they may spend. And it 
may be believed that those workers in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century did not sleep in easy berths. 
Richard Trevithick, ‘the father of the railway loco- 
motive,” protested in 1808 that he was branded as 
mad by James Watt and his followers because he in- 
sisted on using steam at high pressure. He was penni- 
less, too, and though he had demonstrated that he 
could travel the ordinary highroads with a steam-en- 
gine, though he had pulled cars with a locomotive up a 
steep grade on a tramway in Wales, hé could get no 
one to provide the means to put his inventions in 
practical use. He lived, fortunately, to see his mar- 
tyr’s crown transformed into a wreath of laurel, but 
when his “ Puffer” climbed the steep hills of England 
and his little locomotive steamed over the tramway of 
Merthyr Tydvil only derision was his portion. 

In this country too we had unappreciated pioneers. 
Notable among these was Oliver Evans, of Pennsylva- 
nia. He worked on road engines in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and took out patents for them. But he early 
said, as Trevithick did, that the most practical thing 
to do was to build carriages to run on rails.  Tre- 
vithick’s “ Puffer ” was exhibited in 1801. His Welsh 
experiment on a tramway was in 1803. In 1804 Oliver 
Evans, who had built a dredging-machine for the gov- 
ernment, took it by steam on wheels from his shop 
through Market Street in Philadelphia to the Schuyl- 
kill, where it was launched and floated into the Dela- 
ware. Evans was a man of courage and of foresight, 
as well as of ingenuity. He agitated for railways as 
long as he lived, and in 1809, two decades before the 
first railway was opened, he said in a public speech, 
“The present generation will use canals, the next will 
prefer railways with horses, but their more enlight- 
ened successors will employ steam-carriages on rail- 
ways as the perfection of the art of conveyance.” 
This was the prediction of a man of faith tinctured 
with the ‘pessimism of one who was continually bat- 
tling with and rebuffed by the ignorant and sceptical. 
Progress seemed to him to be marching with leaden 
heels. And so it was. -But in a short twenty years 
the first section of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
was opened, and then the strides were those of a giant, 
though Evans did not live to see them. 

Let us look, however, at the previous methods. 
Josiah Quincy, of the class of 1821 of Harvard Col- 
lege, records in his book of reminiscences, with quota- 
tions from his diary, that in 1807 he visited Washing- 
ton with ‘his father, who was a member of Congress: 
“T well remember the intolerable roads, and the flat- 
bottomed boats in which we crossed the Hudson and 
the Susquehanna, and that on returning we took a 
sloop between New York and Providence. No wonder 
that the statesmen of that day foretold the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, from the vast extent of territory 
it occupied and the consequent time and expense in 
assembling representatives. They thought they had all 
the data for calculation, and that it required only 


moderate powers of reasoning to see the result.... 
Nineteen years after, when I made the journey with 
Judge Story, stages ran regularly between New York 


and Boston. They left the latter city at three in the 
morning, and at two o’clock a man was sent around 
to the houses of those who were booked for a passage. 
His instructions were to knock, pull the bell, shout, 
and disturb the neighborhood as much as _ possible, 
in order that the person who was to take the stage 
might be up when it reached the door.... The first 
night our journey was spent at Ashford in Connecti- 
cut. Another day and we reached New Haven, where 
we passed the night. The early hours of Sunday, that 
we were allowed in this city, I spent in visiting the 
churches. Leaving New Haven at ten in the morning 
we reached Stamford about dark. The following day 
we drove into the great city in time for a late dinner. 
It seemed quite incredible! We had left Boston early 
Friday morning, had driven all the way, and here we 
were, Monday evening, actually dining in New York. 
It need not be said that we congratulated ourselves 
‘in living in the days of rapid communication, and look- 
ed with commiseration upon the condition of our fa- 
thers, who were wont to consume a whole week in 
travelling between the cities.” 

I need not give the rest of the journey. It was not 
so rapid, as the roads were worse after Harrisburg 
had been passed. Forty years later Mr. Quincy was 
the president of a railway, and was able to look back 
at the “rapid communications ” of 1826 as not only 
slow, but slothful. The journeys in other directions 
were even more difficult. When my grandfather, George 
Keats, came to America in 1819 he landed from a sail- 
ing-ship in Philadelphia, and bought a carriage and 
horses to take -him through Pennsylvania and over the 
mountains to Pittsburg. There he embarked on a flat- 
boat and floated with the stream to Louisville in Ken- 
tucky. That journey consumed more than a month. 
I shall make that same journey the week after this 
paper is written, and unless there is some unexpected 
mischance shall do it in less than twenty-four hours. 
But both Mr. Quincy and Mr. Keats, of whose travels 
I have spoken, were close upon the active revolution 
in travelling, though they knew it not. The active 
spirits who were to be operating railways in nearly 
all the settled parts of this country were, many of 
them, hard at work devising new machinery, discard- 
ing that which proved inadequate, and begging, always 
begging and almost on bended knees, for the means with 
which to prosecute their inventions and put in prac- 
tical operation the great ideas they were originating. 

In England they were going ahead too. To this day 
they believe that they were advancing more rapidly 
than their cousins on this side the sea. Ask any 
schoolboy in England who invented the railway and 
who perfected the locomotive, and he will answer, 
“George Stephenson.” Stephenson -unquestionably 
was a great man, and the world owes to him a great 
debt. But he did not bring the railway into being. 
Nor was he even present at the accouchement. The 
first railroad,* as we use the term now, was in Amer- 
ica, and ran from Baltimore to Ellicott City, being 
the first section of what is now the great Baltimore 
and Ohio system. The road was built with the idea 
of employing cars drawn by horses. This was con- 
ceded to be entirely feasible, for it was merely an ex- 
tended application of what had long been done in car- 
rying coal from mines. But when the road was opened 
in May, 1830, it was the first passenger railway in 
the world. Horses were the motive power, but the 
managers hoped for something better. So Thomas’s 
sail-car was tried. It was not a failure, and if it 
had not been for the quick happening of other things 
it might be in railway annals something more than an 
interesting curiosity. Before the end of August of 
that same year Peter Cooper, then in his fortieth 
year, was ready to try his locomotive which he called 
“Tom Thumb.” Great were the predictions of failure. 
It might have the power to puil the cars on the level, 
the wiseacres said, but it will not do on the steep 
grades, nor will it be able to go around the curves. 
It was a crude device. Probably it was not in many 
regards superior to Trevithick’s locomotive of twenty- 
seven ‘yeats before. But with Peter Cooper at the 
throttle and the venerable Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton as one of the half-hundred passengers, it did the 
work, arid demonstrated for all time that steam rail 
traction “was entirely practicable. To be sure, the 
men of money did not rush in and vie with one anoth- 


‘er in their haste to empty their wallets into the laps 
’ of railway promoters. 


No, they were as conservative 
as capital always is when a good and new thing is 
offered to the world. The men who saw into the fu- 
ture and believed in the railway had hard rows to hoe. 
Their’ stockholders were always on the eve of backing 
out, and bankruptcy always lurked round the corner. 
But they held on; they held on and won. Most espe- 
cial honor is due to that group of pioneers in Balti- 
more-who: persisted in their work, for they encouraged 
American inventors and American mechanics as they 
had ‘never been encouraged before. Stephenson in Eng- 
land, before the thirties were more than half gone, 


* Tramways, to be sure, are railways, and they had 
long been used in mines and mining countries, but the cars 
were drawn by horses. 2 


was prepared to fill orders for railway locomotives. 
The New York and New England builders had more 
faith in the English makes, and imported them. But 
the Baltimore men encouraged in every way the Amer- 
ican inventors and builders. They offered prizes for 
new devices, and before ten years had passed over we 
were making the best locomotives in the world, as 
we have continued to do. Why, in 1840, Norris of 
Philadelphia sent four locomotives to England for 
use on the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, as 
the English engineers could not build a locomotive that 
was equal to pulling a train over a grade of one foot 
in thirty-seven. That was the first American exporta- 
tion of locomotives. 

To give some idea of how rapidly these pioneers ad- 
vanced in accomplishing the work that was before them 
I make an extract from the Baltimore Chronicle of 
October 31, 1837: “‘ The cars intended for night travel- 
ling between this city and Philadelphia and which af- 
ford berths for twenty-four persons in each will be 
placed on the road and used for the first time to- 
night.” 

Here was the forerunner of the modern sleeping and 
parlor car, and, for that matter, of the ordinary day 
coach too. The early American coaches were on the 
stage-coach plan, the plan still preserved in England 
and on the continent of Europe. But the need to get 
a longer car in which to construct berths for sleep- 
ing suggested the double trucks at each end, and so 
we had the beginning in those early days of the won- 
derful coaches constructed by Pullman and others, 
coaches so commodious in space and se luxurious in 
appointments that we would while travelling in them 
be as comfortable as at home, if it were not the un- 
happy fact that the ventilation of them is left to the 
discretion of negro porters whose Oriental natures 
make them believe that the red-hot side of a stove is as 
near heaven as any mortal man need care to be. 

As to the speed of travelling we have done wonders 
during the century. A week from Boston to New York 
has been reduced to six hours. That, however, is go- 
ing back to the slower days before stage-coaching 
was well organized and there was a better system of 
common roads. In the early days of railroading twen- 
ty miles an hour was very fast. Then it was increased 
to thirty, which is very good going to-day except on 
the best trains of the best roads. On these the maxi- 
mum rate of speed has been. determined not by the 
physical but by commercial difficulties. Trains run 
as fast as it will pay to have them run. The record 
run is 58.2 miles an hour, including stops; 62.2 miles 
excluding stops; 75 miles as the maximum, and 92.2 
miles the total distance. The next performance to this, 
and, on account of the distance, in my opinion really 
the best, is 53.9 miles an hour with stops; 54.3 miles 
without stops; 68.5 miles the maximum, and 444.6 
miles the distance. To make such speed or greater 
the trains must be lightened, and therefore extra fares 
charged. Not enough people will pay the extra fares 
to make it profitable to railways to run such trains. 

In this rapid review of the progress of railway travel 
I have confined myself to the United States for two 
reasons. We were the beginners in the first instance, 
and we have gone faster and further. 

On the water, too, we were pioneers in the advance- 
ment, which had gone so far that it seemed not im- 
probable that the furthest limits of speed and comfort 
had both been reached. In the last decade of the 
eighteenth century and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century Yankee ship-builders had brought the 
art of constructing fast and stanch sailing-vessels 
pretty nearly to perfection. The clippers that “plied 
across the Atlantic could be depended upon almost as 
certainly as the great boats with twin screws which 
now plough through the seas with a speed which is 
almost like that of an express train on land. But 
they were not sufficient. From the time that Robert 
Fulton, under the patronage of Napoleon, made his 
not altogether successful experiments with a steam- 
boat on the Seine, this was too attractive a problem 
to give up. Many persons attacked it at the same 
time. Fulton succeeded first with hiS boat on the Hud- 
son River, but Stevens of Hoboken was_ actually the 
first to send a steamer to sea. The concession to Ful- 
ton had locked up the Hudson to him, so he sent his 
boat out through the Narrows of New York Bay and 
down the coast to the Delaware. This was in 1807. 
But it was over ten years before a steamboat crossed 
the Atlantic. Long before that, however, there were 
steamboats on the rivers of the United States, Eng- 


land, France, Spain, and Russia. Both river and 
ocean going boats were driven by paddle-wheels. And 


most of .the river-going boats still use such wheels. 
When in 1837 J. Pettit Smith invented the screw pro- 
pellor the great improvement in ocean-going ships was 
started. Three years-later the Cunard Line was estab- 
lished, and in a decade the steamships went across the 
Atlantic with a regularity not much less than now. 
All the time the boats were being made larger, with 
more accommodation for passengers and more room 
for machinery and coal, but less for freight. Freight 
generally is carried in slower ships that are not so ex- 
pensive to navigate. The story as to the limit of speed 
on the ocean is the same as that on the railroad. When 
it will no longer pay there will be no further advance. 
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The Inaugural Procession ; ‘ The Governor’s Guard 
in State Street aad ' from Newburg 


Gov, B. B. Odell, Jr. Ex-Gov. Roosevelt 
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Arrival of Governor Odell at the Capitol 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE GCVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


ALBANY, JANUARY 1, 1901 
Photographs by James Burton 
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Williamsburg Tower and Approach 


Cable Anchorage 


The Williamsburg Tower 
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General View of the Structure from the Williamsburg Side 


THE NEW EAST RIVER BRIDGE 








Photographs by james Burton 
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The Ministers of the Foreign Powers 
The Photograph was taken on the steps of the Spanish Legation in which the Conferences of the Ministers have been held 





























Prince Ching, Chinese Peace Commissioner Prince Su 


THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AT PEKING 


Photographs by J. Martin Miller, Special Correspondent for ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly’’ 
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IVE days’ journeying on the average Persian 

road will take the music out of “ Lalla 

Rookh ” and the * Tales of Araby” forever 

after. There is so little alternative about 

it: it is either all mud or all dust; a mini- 

mum of verdure, and in the summer months 

a maximum of scorching heat; over it all a sky so im- 

mensely high, so unbrokenly and indescribably blue, 

that it makes the lonesome yellow-gray world above 
which it smiles the more unbearable. 

The loneliness, the deadness, the desertedness. That 
is the fault with it. The people seem all to have gone 
away somewhere. Leaving aside entomological draw- 
backs, which are an ever-present memory, it is this 
solitude and threadbareness which make you wish the 
end of the long way would ever heave in sight. Three 
things you are bound to do, day after day: labor like 
a Sisyphus up hard, ungarnished hills, huge masses of 
uncompromising rock, thrust bodily into the air by 
seismic forces which seem never content to let Persia 
alone, even to this day; then you labor down again on 
the other side; then, for a change, plod along over 
endless reaches of plain, level as an office floor and 
with an unhealthy, half-nourished cast of vegetal color 
to break the wearing monotony of yellow-gray. 

Now and then, and the intervals are long, you come 
upon little villages, most of which have at some time 
been places of renown. These are yellow-gray too. 
All along the approaches, for a mile or more, unsightly 
ruins mark the way—ruins of mud houses, one story 
high and innocent Gf anything like a cellar. If it be 
a mountain town, the likelihood is that over the neigh- 
boring eminence are seattered massive building-stones, 
which are all that is left to tell where some real city 
of antiquity stood. From a distance they look like 
sheep grazing on a bare hill-side. They are grave 
marks over dead and buried glories. That is all. 
“ Not one stone is left standing upon another,” and 
the archeologist, who has gone valiantly guessing 
through this hoary East, puts his forefinger to his 
brow and gives you your choice of his hypotheses as 
to what capital was here. The mud ruins are merely 
the relics of yesterday or a hundred years ago. Some 
of them the Turks battered to pieces; the Russians 
left their marks on others. Others still are in fairly 
good condition. It is hard to understand why they 
should not be tenanted. They seem as habitable as 
those a little farther on, from the low doorways of 
which clouded faces peer out as the traveller comes 
into town. The reason they are empty is simple. It 
is because there are no people Jeft to live in them. 

The streams which flow through these wretched vil- 
lages serve all purposes without regard to sanitary 
proprieties. The Persian seems proof against diseases 
that are born of dirt. If the water-supply is at all 
plenteous, the town will have its row of poplars, its 
expanse of green grass, and maybe some fruit-orchards, 
enclosed in great mud-walled quadrangles. Occasion- 
ally in a moist spot beside the road is a rose-bush, 
heavy with the deep pink roses from which attar is 
made. Wherever in a well-watered place the grass has 
sprung up full height, flowers grow in fabulous pro- 
fusion. In such bottoms decently dressed men may 
usually be seen, watching over big, clean-limbed, up- 
standing horses at their grazing. This Khan or that 











Part II 


Prince of the Blood, one is informed, has taken these 
acres for pasturage, and these are a few of his sad- 
dlers. So the spots where the Persian farmer might 
be sure of a decent showing of crops are seized, and he 
grubs along on the barrens, doing the best he can, 
with an irrigation system of underground canals, or 
kanauts, centuries old, to grow enough to keep him and 
his offspring from the graveyard. 

The most fertile stretch of country in all the north- 
ern district, probably, is the Vale of Marend, in the 
midst of which, an opulent oasis of trees and gardens 
and melon-patches and orchards, lies the town of the 
same name. ‘Through ages, reaching back beyond the 
record, this plain was an arena for all the nations of 
Asia who had any fighting to do. It was literally 
soaked with the blood of armies. Its present fertility 
is not surprising. But official greed, which in Persia 
suffers nothing to escape, keeps an envious eye and an 
exacting hand on the Vale of Marend. Sixty-five per 
cent. of what it produces is taken by noblemen who 














In the Village of Sofian 


wouldn't know work if they saw it: and out of the 
residue the farmers who till those miles of level must 
pay the sundry taxes of state and province. 

Marend, capital of the half-hundred or more vil- 
lages which dot the plain, seems prosperous by com- 
parison with the rest. Goods are exposed for sale in 
what is left of its bazar. There is some air of real 
town life about it, but as one wanders through its 
narrow streets—it has one broad one—the decadence 
is very clear. There are forsaken dwellings, rapidly 
gowing to decay. There are people who do little save 
to sit and look in front of them, without even spirit 
enough to grumble. The transition when one leaves 
the town and fares out over the plain again is not 
so great, after all. The trees and houses and faces are 
missing. The poverty and despair are atmospheric 
and incessant. 

Continually the wonder grows, as you go, where is 
the countless population of the Orient, the millions of 
Islam, of whom it has been so often said that they 
would pour out of Persia if the green banner of 
Mohammed were ever unfurled for a “holy war”? I 














asked the Jehu who presided over us and our fortunes 
about it. He was a Mussulman of the first chop, a 
Seyyid, his wasp waist begirt with the green velvet 
belt which distinguishes a descendant of the Prophet. 
He pointed with his whip to the mist of mountains, 
blue in the distance, and said: “It is only the poor, 
and the rich, and these who must, who remain on the 
highroad. It is better yonder.” 

* The Seyyid ”—-if he has a name, I never encounter- 
ed any one who called him by it—was replete with 
aphorisms and information, and, besides, he furnished 
new proof of the grip which Mohammedanism and its 
superstitions have upon the East. He was born in 
the now Russian province of Shusha, in the eastern 
Caucasus. Religious preference had led him to settle 
in Persia, but he laughed at the Persians. He was 
little, trim, with keen clear eyes and a good smile. 
Fastened about his arm above the elbow by a ribbon 
he wore a little leather case, green leather too, in 
which was enclosed a letter he had got written for him 
by a priest at the shrine of Kum. It was a charm 
against rheumatism, which he said was the bane of 
his being, but which always vanished when he tied on 
this small, holy talisman. He would drive merrily on 
through a rain-storm, knowing that if the twinges 
came after his drenching he had the cure at hand. 
The pay of the coachman in Persia would make a New 
York nighthawk cabman dream of the poorhouse, but 
out of what he received the Seyyid invariably tossed 
alms to the way-side beggars, for good fortune, and 
whenever he asked a question of a wayfarer, about the 
condition of the roads ahead or the price of feed, paid 
him for the information with two or three shahis. 

“It must be done,” he said. “‘ These Persians have 
nothing that they will not sell, and they give nothing 
without reward.” 

I said that the Seyyid scattered alms. He didn’t. 
His servant did it. Every Seyyid, no matter how 
humble his calling, must have a servant. The menial 
who attended our Seyyid was himself a sacred person, 
though somewhat soiled. He had made the pilgrim- 
age to Kerbela, but aside from the cheap insignia he 
didn’t show it. He was barefooted and as unattractive 
a half-breed as you could see on the road. His func- 
tion was wholly servile. He rode beside the Seyyid, 
and held that slim dignitary on the box when the 
centre of gravity was in doubt. He jumped down and 
ran at the horses’ heads when we whirled down an in- 
cline so steep that it was unsafe to trust the holdbacks. 
He was a-wonderful dodger, and so had lived to be 
thirty. Slung at his waist, beside a murderous-looking 
knife, which was used for nothing more bloody than 
the cutting of rope, he carried two pipes, long affairs 
of the Chinese model, one of which he prepared at 
fixed intervals for the Seyyid. When it wasn’t the 
pipe it was cigarettes, which the great man—the hack- 
man—received into his mouth after they were rolled 
and lighted, and smoked condescendingly. Once I 
aught the servant taking a smoke for himself. The 
bowl of his pipe had a heel in it that might have been 
left by some follower of Genghis. I told him to cut it 
out and I’d give him a decent smoke. He obeyed as 
reluctantly as if he were severing the jugular of his 
father. When the thing was empty, I made him fill 
it with American mixture. By this time he had be- 

















A Morning Gathering at the Blue Mosque 











Petty Carriers coming into Town 





















































come delighted with the proceeding; but the tobacco 
was a different thing from the pinch of pale Kurdish 
leaf and the opium which had always been his fuel, 
and for two hours the Seyyid had the sickest servant 
that ever wobbled retchingly along a highway of Iran. 
He confessed to the Seyyid that it was good enough 
for him, for letting his chibouque be defiled with the 
unclean weeds of the infidel. 

The Seyyid--hackman and nothing more—exacted 
the deference due to him, all along the road. Once 
beside a deep, sluggish stream we came upon an en- 
campment of nomads, who had come down out of the 
mountain ranges to wash and shear their animals. 
They were hard at work, the boys holding down the 
sheep and goats, while their elders removed the fleeces. 
The women, to whom health lent a buxom kind of 
beauty, and who, after the manner of mountain-women, 
were lax about the exposure of their faces, went about 
among the flocks, drawing milk into earthen vessels. 
As I leaped across the stream, camera in hand, a great 
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cry of protest went up, and the chief of the outfit, a 
bronzed, bearded, and rangy gentleman, who missed 
his proper place in the world by not being born where 
he could play right guard on a Princeton eleven, came 
running with half a dozen of his retainers and a 
dozen Kurdish sheep-dogs at his heels. He was roaring 
lustily and waving his arms in mandate to me to get 
back to the other bank, and reaching for a sort of 
brush-hook that he carried to make the argument good. 
In the wildest plunge of his onslaught he caught sight 
of the Seyyid’s green belt. He stopped as if some 
thoughtful person had pulled an air-brake on him, 
and began to kowtow. 

With wrath and reverence struggling in him, he 
asked the Seyyid what sort of being I was and what I 
was going to do to his people with that “ box which 
had the Evil Eye in the end of it.” It was explained 
to him. He looked doubtingly at the camera, then 
whispered to the Seyyid, “Is it a sin?” 

“No,” said the law-giver. 

The chief relaxed his hold of his snicker-snee, and 
put his entire company, men, boys, sheep, goats, and 
rosy-cheeked women, through their paces, while the 
Evil Eye winked knowingly and often. 

After hearing the Seyyid’s generalization about peo- 
ple who kept to the highway, I watched narrowly the 
companies of two or three or maybe a dozen persons 
who came, rarely enough, to relieve the monotony of 
the journey. It did not require long study to prove 
that he was right, though as to what elements were 
left behind in the mountains there was nothing in the 
way of evidence. On the road there were only “ the 
rich, the poor, and those who must.” It is not alone 
in the types that are met with, but in the solemn way 
they go. that one reads the old story of depression and 
the seriousness which is ingrained into the lives of 
them. They proceed slowly. The clumsy carriage 
which has been adopted as the road vehicle par ex- 
cellence is the express train of Persia, for all its slow- 
ness. Most of the wayfarers make room for it—the 
rich out of the courtesy which is a delightful trait of 
the high-class Persian, “ the poor and those who must ” 
because to their minds a vast notion of power and af- 
fluence attaches to a coach and four. If he knew it 
meant death to the whole quartette of his nags, a 
furlong farther on, the Persian coachman would lash 
them to a canter to go by any company or caravan he 
might meet or overtake on the way, shouting all the 
time: “Get out! His Highness is coming!” And 
none of them contests the question of speed or the 
right of way. The muleteers beat and even lift their 
beasts about in their eagerness to clear the track. 

Another thing easy to read, no matter how fast you 
run, is the patience of these people. They are never 
excited over anything, never worried because the way 
is long. They cannot be induced to move quickly upon 
any pretext. The world’s time fleets by them and they 
do not care. They set out upon a journey of five hun- 
dred miles on horseback or donkeyback with as little 
tension as we would feel on boarding a car for Thirty- 
fourth Street. Even the charvadar who has but one 
beast, and contracts to carry your baggage two or three 
hundred miles, lays in some tobacco, slings on his pipe 
and short sword, and walks off without a sign of aver- 
sion to the task of legging it so far, carrying his shoes, 
oftentimes, to save them. The European who swears 
and demands haste and more haste is a source of mild 
astonishment to the Persians. They stare at him with 
a certain sorrow, such as one would feel for a respecta- 
ble-looking crazy man. Usually they do not greet 
him, for there is eminent rancor against the Christian. 
Once in a long time one is honored with the solemn 
Persian salutation, “Gud afiz”—may your shadow 
never grow less. 
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Three-fourths of the meagre panorama on a Persian 
road consists of the cavaleades of little donkeys, peg- 
ging along to or from the distant markets. If it should 
fall to the lot of any pursuivant of heralds to recast 
the arms of Persia and bring them up to date, it is 
hard to see how he could avoid substituting the setting 
for the rising sun, and the donkey for the bewhiskered 
lion which now figures there. It may be, as Omar 
sings, that the lion performs an important office as 
watchman, 


O’er the courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep, 


but it is the little, wise-eyed, wiry, contumacious, and 
yet faithful jackass that is the best friend of the poor 
man in Persia, and transacts the more imperative part 
of the country’s business. Nobody could eat, drink, 
keep warm, or keep cool without him. What does he 
not carry, and when does he cease from his labors? 
At break of day, starting away from a miserable khan, 
I have passed long donkey-trains, already far on their 
day’s journey, with the burdens packed on them until 
there were visible only the wagging ears, and the four 
small, sinewy legs, pegging away under the pyramid. 
Wood, straw, vegetables from the hill-side gardens, 
dyestuffs, Iong poles for building purposes, charcoal, 
wool, carpets, rock-salt; and no matter how big a load 
is roped upon the small, sturdy back, a place is al- 
ways left for the donkey’s owner, oftentimes a hulk 
of a fellow, who does a good day’s work trying to keep 
his bare feet off the ground. The donkey is guaranteed 
that much of a load. That is his normal. The rest is 
cargo. 

Comes by on his ambler, usually a half-bred Ara- 
bian, the rich Persian, clad in long robes of black silk, 
as dignified as a chief justice; his mirza, or secretary, 
riding at his elbow on some less costly mount, and 
servants—two or three of them—trailing behind with 
the pack-animals. He may be bound for one of the 
shrines on pilgrimage—Kum or Meshhed, perhaps—or 
to the undoing of a business rival. Either is to him 
a sacred errand, and he goes upon it with gravity. 

Farther along rides an acid-visaged mollah upon his 
white Mecca donkey, a sun-umbrella held aloft, and his 
penetrating eyes shooting hatred from under it at the 
infidels as he passes. 

Beggars rise up from the road-side, out in the “ bad 
lands,” far from any human dwelling, to whine at you 
or hobble after you for half or three-quarters of a 
mile along the way. Sometimes they are lepers, and 
carry their implorations so far as to reach out to seize 
you by the hand. This overture usually proves effect- 
ive with the European or American, for all the as- 
surances of science will not convince one that the un- 
cleanness is not contagious. Once, while we had stopped 
under some trees by a stream-side to rest during the 
heat of a fierce mid-day, a boy of perhaps a dozen years 
came along a cross-road which ied down out of the 
mountains. He was a mass of-rags. The more a Per- 
sian has to be exposed to the summer heat, the more 
covering he seems to pack on himself, and in the beg- 
gar’s case rags are a plea. In the cities nakedness is 
the trick. This boy’s face was patched with white 
and twisted into an expression of agony. His mouth 
was open, but he made no sound. He carried a great 
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staff, with which he pretended to be helping himself 
along. To orders and threats he was deaf. Coins were 
given him, but he stood with that look of torture on 
his discolored face and with his hand outstretched for 
more. The singing of a heavy-thronged chapar whip 
about his legs did not disturb him in the slightest. 
He was conscious, no doubt, of the protection that 
abides in many pairs of trousers. Some farmers’ boys 
of the neighborhood, bright-eyed. and sunburnt, halted 
the oxen they were driving by, looked at him and asked 
him where he came from. He made no answer. A 
camel-train came along, and after drinking at the 
stream, the camels were unloaded and turned out to 
graze. The caravanjis who year after year travel all 
the highways between Trebizond and Meshhed said 
they had never seen him. But they gave him money. 
It was only when a big shepherd-dog made at him, 
growling, that the bundle of rags, uncleanness, and 
misery set off down the road and was lost to view. 
Once again, threading a small, fertile valley, where a 
stream tumbled along noisily, we saw a sight so rare 
that the Seyyid, a grin on his sharp face, cried, 
“ B-r-r-r-r-r-r,” the peculiar, rattling sound which in 
all the East is equivalent to “ whoa,” and reined up his 
four horses to watch. On the bank, a stone’s-throw 
from the road, an old beggar with gray beard was 
washing his wonderful collection of rags. He sat cross- 
legged, in puris naturalibus, and worked with leisureli- 
ness and apparent comfort, though it was full mid-day, 
and the blistering sun-heat was beating down on his 
nakedness. 

From time to time dervishes are met, clear of gaze 
and brown of skin, showing in their vigorous move- 
ment the beneficent effects of out-door life. They tell 
marvellous tales, which sound strangely like Hajji 
Baba, and at the close thereof hold out their gourds 
for the listener’s coin. There are soldiers, good na- 
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tured and ill equipped, who ride close at the traveller’s 
wheel, in silence, hoping that such sop to his vanity 
will have the effect of loosening his purse-strings. 

And so on. It all speaks of poverty, dire, blighting 
poverty, from which the nation as a nation can scarcely 
hope ever to rise. But it speaks of industry, too, a 
latent energy which came to these people with the 
Tartar strain in their blood. They are all doing some- 
thing in hope of getting bread. If it is only begging, 
well and good. In Persia that is an industry. 

As for the Persian farmer, whom you see at his toil 
as you journey, no man works harder or against harder 
conditions than he. Fertilizers are beyond his reach; 
the manure which should be put upon his land he is 
forced to convert into fuel. His plough, dragged by 
half a dozen oxen or black buffaloes, the same 
plough that was used in Bible times. The weeds and 
thorns alone grow strongly and without urging. These 
he grubs out with a heavy hoe, to take the place of fire- 
wood. Miles and miles of land are seeded, in some 
years, for one that yields a respectable crop. The 
farmer spends all his spring season, after the sowing 
is done, altering the clay banks of the irrigation chan- 
nels so as to carry the scanty supply of water to one 
portion after another of his thankless lands, only to 
find, as the harvest-time draws near, that all his labor 
has been in vain, and the field, save for spots here and 
there, is as bare as when his rude plough first up 
turned it. 

There are few surface streams of any magnitude, 
and fewer springs of water fit to drink; so you take 
tea, tea, tea, eternally, in self-defence. They make it 
from the same dirty streams they use for all other 
purposes, and as you ride away from the khan or cara- 
vansérai you see a servant, squatted at the water's 
edge, scouring out the glasses and saucers from which 
you have drunk. The only time the dishes are ever 
cleaned, in a Persian tea-house, is after a Christian 
has gone by. 

But for all that, the white man is master of the road. 
The soldier obeys him; if the charvadar wanders from 
his compact or from the beaten way, a promise to have 
a hand cut from him—one of the moderate Persian 
punishments—brings him cringing to the wagon-side, 
crying: “No, Sahib. Forgive me; I did not know 
your Excellency was a consul.” 

As for danger, it is an outworn tale, so far as the 
highroads of North Persia are concerned. You see no 
fire-arms save your own and those the soldiers carry. 
Let a revolver be spied among your possessions, and 
you are treated with the same deference that is ac- 
corded to a stick of dynamite. The effort of the Per- 
sian government is to repress the exercise and abolish 
the need of physical force. Brigandage is punished by 
the most violent of deaths, and there are no courts of 
appeal. The gentleman of the road- who demands the 
purses of travellers is lashed to the mouth of a cannon 
and blown into small pieces, by-and-by, when the Shah’s 
officers Jay hands upon him. 

Back in the mountains the robber chief and his 
merry men still hold up the wayfarer at the ends of 
long guns with inlaid stocks and chased barrels, but 
generally it is true that wherever a coach and four 
‘an go at all it can go safely. All that remains along 
these arteries of travel to recall the time when cara- 
yans, great for purposes of self-protection, were stopped 
and fierce fights fought for possession of the rich bales 
of merchandise, is here and there the ruin of a big 
brick caravansérai of three or four centuries ago, with 
a vast space within, where a thousand camels and their 
loads and their drivers might find refuge at night. 
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0 me, accustomed to see a whole crew man- 
ning a topsail halyard, and mastheading the 
yard to the music of a chantey, it was an 
uncanny spectacle—that getting under way. 
There were cleats nailed to the deck abaft 
the leading-blocks, and—three at the fore, 

three at the main—the monsters would scramble along 
these cleats in all postures, sometimes face upward, 
again face downward, with the halyards gripped by one 
hand or one foot, or their teeth, while the yard went 
aloft in jerks. When up to its place we nippered the 
halyards at the block and they stopped pulling and be- 
layed. All up and down running-rigging led through 
leading-blocks on deck, so that they could use their 
immense strength rather than their mere weight. Two 
could sheet home and hoist a top-gallant sail, one could 
set a royal, and when it came to stowing the anchor, 
Haeckel and Spencer did it—by hand. 

The passage down the coast was uneventful. My 
nervousness wore off after a few night-watches alone 
with them, and | found that they welcomed my ap- 
proval of tasks well performed as they feared my ocea- 
sional demonstrations with a capstan bar. But Spencer 
made no headway with his cooking; in spite of all we 
could do, he would not touch the draw-bucket unless 
told to, and even showed as great a repugnance to 
carrying fresh water from the tank in a bucket, though 
in the morning washing down of the deck he took his 
share of the splashing without unusual protest. 

With Captain Bruggles my relations were serene, 
and even friendly. Having uttered his commands 
with regard to his daughter, he seemed confident that 
they would be obeyed; and as Jessie never left the 
cabin, and IT was very careful not to arouse his sus- 
picions, my relations with her had not developed past 
what they were on our first meeting by the time we 
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had sailed up the muddy little Pango River and 
anchored off Frenchtown—a cluster of thatched huts, 
a trading-station, and a rickety wharf. There was no 
government, no consulate, no post-oflice—no other craft 
in the river. 

Ordering me to rig cargo whips and strike out all 


empty water-casks, Captain Bruggles went ashore in 


the one boat, and I enjoyed my first long talk with 
Jessie, which contained little of value to this story, 
except our conclusion that nothing could be done here 
in the way of escaping. When he returned I was in- 
nocently busy with the work, and he informed me that 
various cages of different brutes, birds, and reptiles 
would come off soon on floats. He himself would stow 
them in the hold, and, on the passage up the coast, 
would feed and care for them. That day and on the 
three following, natives from the shore floated out a 
holdful of large and small cages—boxed in (I sup- 
pose to prevent excitement among our crew), and I 
struck them down the hatches as fast as they arrived. 
What they contained I could not guess, but, all being 
aboard, we hoisted over the prison-cage amidships, 
which went ashore and returned, boxed in like the 
others. There was no doubt of the occupant of this— 
another ape. The roaring and growling from within 
and the answers of the crew were unmistakable evi- 
dence. We stowed it on the main-hatch again, but left 
the boards on for the present, while Captain Bruggles 
clubbed his agitated pets down the fore-hatch and cov- 
ered them. 

“It’s a female of their breed,” he remarked to me; 
“and we'll have to keep her closed for a while, until 
they’re used to her presence.” 

Another cage had come off with this last load, which 
the Captain opened on deck, disclosing a four-foot 
snake of species unknown to me, but possessing the 
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triangular head of all poisonous serpents. This crea- 
ture, he explained, was a rarity, and being valuable, he 
would stow it in the cabin—which he did, in spite of 
Jessie’s protest. A few other packages and bundles 
same off, which he also took below, and I surmised, by 
the odor of his breath at supper-time, that there was 
whiskey among them. There was; he was drunk be- 
fore dark, and a greater change in a man I never saw 
produced by the stuff. 

His face took on the color of a ripe tomato, and the 
sacs of flesh under his eyes puffed out and half closed 
the lids. His gray eyes, darker from the obscuration, 
glittered through two horizontal slits, giving a hideous 
expression of ferocity to his face, while his rumbling 
voice became an almost inarticulate growl. While | 
was stirring the mush for the crew he roared con- 
tinually at me from the poop, and as I could not under- 
stand a word that he said, and would not leave the 
supper to burn, my inattention brought him forward 
in a fury of rage. He collared me, lifted me clear of 
the deck, and shook me as a terrier does a rat, then 
dropped me. I was not injured—though very angry— 
and managed to understand that he would feed the 
brutes himself that evening. He stirred violently, 
while I nursed my wrath, and when the mush was 
cooked, and I had doused the fire with a bucket of 
water, he lifted the fore-hatch. 

Up they came. and as I looked on their faces and 
heard their snarls, I retreated toward the handspike- 
rack, secured one, and went aft; then calling to Jessie 
to fasten them, I closed down the iron gratings over 
the skylight and companions. 

“There may be trouble to-night, Jessie,” I said, 
when she appeared at the forward door, “and I may 
have to jump over and swim; but, if there’s a gun to 
be had ashore, I won’t be gone long.” 

Her answer was drowned in a storm of abuse from 
her father. He had filled Spencer’s bucket and kicked 
it out of the way: now, with a large dipper, he was 
spooning the last of the mush into the wash-deck tub, 
and squinting viciously at me. But the crew were pay- 
ing no attention to their supper; they were creeping 
around the big box amidships, sniffing, grinning, and 
growling, and as the Captain brushed past them on 
his way toward me, three of them followed menacingly 
a few feet. 

“What are you saying to my girl?” he bellowed, as 
he approached. “ Didn’t I tell you to let her alone?” 

“Captain Bruggles,” I answered, raising my hand- 
spike, “ don’t lay hands on me again. I won’t have it. 
If you were not so drunk you'd not think it necessary. 
We'll have our hands full with the crew to-night. As 
for your ,daughter, I was telling her to fasten the 
gratings.” 

“What for? 

“Never mind that now,” I answered. 
ward—look at them.” 

My manner impressed him and he turned. I meant 
no trick; the brutes were ripping the planking off the 
cage, and two of them—Tyndall and Spencer—were 
fighting. Captain Bruggles ran forward, seizing a 
handspike as he went, and charged among them. He 
used the six-foot club one-handed, as I would have 
handled a belaying-pin, separating the combatants, and 
driving them forward to the windlass, where they jab- 
bered and snarled at him and rubbed the sore spots; 
but they were conquered for the time. Then, telling 
them to stay where they were, he came aft and finished 
the demolition of the cage covering, disclosing an 
undersized brute, a full sister to those forward, but 
only half-grown. He studied her for a few moments, 
while she grinned and chattered at him; then he burst 
into a roar of drunken laughter, and, slapping his 
thighs, came aft to me. His mood had changed; he 
seemed to have completely forgotten our quarrel, and 
this alone prevented me from going overboard to seek 
aid for Jessie on shore. 

“ Ain’t it fun?” he chuckled, before he had reached 
the mainmast. “ Ain’t she a beauty, and ain’t they all 
in love? Let’s turn her loose. Come on.” He turned 
back. 

“ Captain Bruggles,” I called, running after him. “ | 
beg of you not to. You will never get them under 
control again. Take my advice and box up that cage 
again—or I’]] do it, and you keep the rest back.” 

It was almost too dark now to see the expression 
of his face, but I knew by his steadfast stare that I 
had angered him. 

“You coward!” he said, thickly; “and five minutes 
ago you dared face me, and I thought I could like you; 
but you’re a coward, after all.” 

“Father,” came Jessie’s pleading voice from the 
companion—* father, do as he advises; please do!” 

“Shut up, you d—d trollope,” he roared at her. 
“ You’re d—d sympathetic, by Gawd! you two.” He 
turned and pounced on me. [ had left the handspike 
aft, but had I possessed it I could not have used it 
after he had seized me. 

“What is there between you tivo?” he bellowed in my 
ear, as he held me by the arm. ‘“ Hey? tell me; what 
is there between you?” 


Who told you to drop the gratings? 
** Look for- 
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“TY have already told you, Captain,” I answered. “ There is nothing, and will be 
nothing between us while we are both here. When we get ashore I shall want her 
for my wife.” 

“You will, hey? 
Gawd !-—I’ll give you a wife! 

Struggle as I could, while Jessie screamed from the cabin, he dragged me to the 
cage, slipped the bar, opened the door, and thrust me in. Then he closed the door 
and rebarred it. The female snarled at me, but made no attempt to resent the 
intrusion, and I possessed myself of a piece of planking which lay half through 
the bars. Crazy with mingled fear and rage, | jabbed it at the Captain’s face as 
he stood near the door, but he dodged and drew back out of-reach. 


Want her for your wife, will you? I'll give you a wife, by 


“ There’s a wife for you,” he said, with as much sarcasm as his drunken voice 


would express. Then followed a volley of personal abuse. 

“Oh, if I get out of here alive,” 
devil.” Then I turned to watch my fellow-prisoner. She was paying me no at- 
tention, being more interested in the movements of her admirers outside. They 
were coming aft in a body, swinging their huge shoulders from side to side, beating 
their chests, and growling angrily. Whatever may have been their state of mind 
before, they were certainly in a most jealous rage now, possibly at me, who had 
obtained precedence over them, but directed for the time at Captain Bruggles, 
whom they had seen favor me. The giant Spencer was in the van, and he made 
straight for the Captain. 

“ Back, boys!” he thundered. ‘* Back—go back! go back! go back!” 

Spencer, with a blood-curdling, booming roar, sprang high in the air and came 
down on his enemy, who staggered under the load, but maintained his footing. 
Then began the mightiest single combat which, I believe, ever took place on earth. 
A full moon was now rising over the eastern hills, but there was not yet sufficient 


light to see clearly their outlines—only their combined bulks, surging back and: 
There was no growling nor snarling,. 
They reeled and whirled, some- - 


forth in the shadows, a blacker darkness. 
but a continuous wheezing in short, jerky notes. 
times falling together with a thud which shook the deck, but arising tightly locked, 
and slowly drifted aft past the mainmast and mizzen-hatch. Then I saw them 
separate, one staggering over against the rail, and I heard the Captain’s voice, in 
thick, broken accents: 

** Jessie, Jessie, loose the snake—quick! deck. 
bitten—crippled!” He was sober now. 

But his appeal was answered by Spencer’s snarl of rage, and again they clinched. 
I heard no answer from Jessie, and my attention was drawn to my immediate 
neighbors, two of whom had locked and were fighting as deadly a battle as the 
other; the other three were fumbling about the cage, and my main fear now—inas- 
much as the young lady was watching them with amiable curiosity—was that they 
would unbar the door; which might let me out, of course, but I felt safer at present 
where [ was. Two of them attempted it, but the bar was keyed by a vertical bolt 
which bafiled their intelligence, yet, fearing accidental success on their part, I 
stabbed viciously with my splinter at their hairy paws as they worked, and the 
result was satisfying. Each uttered angry snarls of pain, and each thinking the 
other the assailant, a third murderous battle began, and the female jabbered ap- 
provingly, moving over toward the side of the cage nearest the last fighters. This 
brought her uncomfortably close to me, and I moved to the other corner. The cage 
was about eight feet square, and the bars were too close together to admit the 
passage of a paw, so, unless my cage-mate began demonstrations, I was in no 
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danger. Though undersized, she was large and strong enough to have broken my 
back with a blow, or bitten my arm off, had she cared to; but she was docile and 
happy, dividing her interest between the combats in her behalf and the remaining 
brute without, who was improving his time by getting acquainted. He squatted 
before her, grunting and jabbering; but not for long. 

A terrible ery rang out from the pair at the mizzen-hatch, and at first I could 
not make out whether it came from Spencer or the Captain. It was a death ery, 
containing every note of mental and physical agony, and was repeated again and 
again. At last it became articulate. 

* Fleming, Fleming—Jessie—the snake!” 

“Loose the snake, Jessie, if you can!” I called; and then, 
Captain; I’m locked in.” 

The moonlight was stronger now, and I could see them huddled on the deck still, 
but for the movement of Spencer’s immense head. He was uppermost, and his 
furious growls, coming half-choked from his throat, told of his victory. The cries 
of the Captain had ceased, but awful sounds of huge teeth snapping, and grating, 
and crunching, as the monster bit and burrowed, made a horrid accompaniment to 
the vengeful snarls. Then there was quiet for a moment, but for the noise of com 
bat forward, and Spencer lifting his huge, ungainly shape, a black silhouette 
against the white paint-work of the cabin-trunk, threw himself into a sudden con- 
tortion, and something passed over the cage, scattering warm, sticky drops of 
liquid, a few of which struck my hand. Then, sounding his humming, booming 
roar of challenge, he bounded forward and pounced upon the lover at the bars. 

I do not know which one it was, Spencer being the only one I had recognized in 
the darkness, but believe that it must have been Huxley, the next largest, from the 
vigorous resistance which he made; there were a few preliminary blows with their 
long, powerful arms, then they locked, whirled forward, and from this on they 
were indistinguishable from the others. Three separate struggles for life and love 
were now going on before my eyes, but I had little chance to observe them, for the 
female, angry at the interruption to the téte-A-téte, and evidently considering me 
responsible, was facing me, erect, with mouth wide open, eyes half closed, and 
hoarse growling barks coming from her throat. 

Suddenly she extended both long arms high above her head and sprang. I 
dodged, and avoided the direct impact of the brute, but could not escape a glancing 
blow on the head from one heavy fist, which sent me reeling into a corner. When 
my, wits came back I was crouched on my knees, still gripping my splinter of 
wood, and with my brain throbbing in a splitting headache. In the opposite cor- 
ner, as high as she could climb, was the female, looking back over one shoulder as 
she clung to the bars and whispering excitedly. In the middle of the cage was the 
cause of her agitation—the snake. It was coiled, and its head rose from the middle 
of the coil, waving like a reversed pendulum, and darting forward and back while 
it hissed steadily; but it was not threatening me, and I regained my feet with the 
hope that, having saved my life once, it would continue the service; and with this 
hope came the hope that the brutes without would kill one another, when Jessie, if 
she had escaped madness or death from fright, could liberate me. 

The moon was much brighter and higher in the sky, proving that I must have 
lain at least an hour unconscious; and in this hour results had come to two of 
the duellists, for in the starboard scuppers was one quiet form, and on the edge of 
the fore-hatch another. Either they had fought to the death and separated to 
die, or they were the vanquished of two battles, the victors in which had later come 
together. Two were fighting furiously near the port fore-rigging, and the other 
two were aloft; but this was a flight and pursuit—not a fight. They had reached 
the foretop as I looked, and the leader, uttering grunts of pain and protest, reached 
for the maintopmast-stay, and went up it, hand over hand. The other followed, 
growling menacingly. Up the maintopmast rigging they went, out the topsail 
yard, up the lift, and then, straight up to the royal mast-head, where the rigging 
ended; then they slid down the main-royal stay to the fore topgallant mast-head, 
and from this their descent was a zigzag by lifts and foot-ropes until they reached 
the top, when they again started up the maintopmast-stay; but the pursuer had 
gained steadily, and just as they were half-way up—directly over the cage—he 
caught his quarry by the leg. The fight was resumed in mid-air. Hanging by one 
paw as often as two or more, they swung about the stay, tangling themselves in 
the staysail halyards, striking, kicking, and biting, until one with a human cry of 
agony let go and fell, head downward. He struck with a crash on the starboard 
upper edge of the cage, clung a moment, and fell to the deck, where he quivered, 
gasped, rolled over, and lay still. Another was dead. 

But his death had produced results within the cage. Why the snake should 
have held me responsible for the jarring and shaking of the cage when the great 
beast struck it, I do not know, unless it was because its eyes were on the female 
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in the opposite corner, who was manifestly innocent. 
It was within easy striking distance, and chance alone 
saved me, my splinter of wood, held before me like a 
cane, receiving the impact of its open jaws as it 
launched toward my leg. It writhed about the floor- 
ing for a second or two, then coiled, lifted its head for 
another spring at me and—went down under the blows 
of my stick. I nearly decapitated the reptile with the 
first sweep, and followed up my advantage until it 
ceased to writhe, by which time I was in a nausea of 
fear, trembling in every limb and wet with perspira- 
tion: for I had not bettered matters. But, as the 
orang-outang opposite slowly descended the bars, I 
desperately imitated the hissing of the snake, and she 
scrambled up. So hope again rose in my heart. - I kept 
her there by hissing, and by occasionally moving the 
dead snake with my stick. 

A loud wailing shriek sounded from the two at the 
fore rigging. They were huddled on the deck, and I 
did not doubt that one had felt the death-bite. Again 
it rang out, echoing among the hills, and again; then 
there was silence, but for that horrid crunching sound, 
and at last one of them arose, just in time to meet the 
descending weight of the victor up aloft—who had de- 
scended the stay to the dead-eye and sprung at him 
from the mast. 

Fervently hoping that they were evenly matched, 

and that this last battle would be a draw, ending in 
death for both, IT watched them, hissing the while, as 
they lunged and careered along the deck. But it was 
not to be; one of them was Spencer, as I knew by a 
momentary inspection of the right side of his face as 
they passed the cage, and the other was certainly not 
iluxley, the next in prowess, for Huxley must be the 
one beside the cage. It was one of the others, and 
though once, perhaps twice, a victor that night, he 
had no chance with the giant Spencer. This struggle 
was short; it ended at the main-rigging, where they 
fell in a heap, and it ended as had the others, with 
the fearful cry of agony, the choked growling, and the 
crunching. ‘Then Spencer, survival of the fittest, 
arose to his feet and roared his challenge to the uni- 
verse—the booming, humming, barking growl of an 
angry orang-outang; and, with hysterical flightiness, I 
answered with my hiss—to which he paid no atten- 
tion. . 
He came toward the cage, pouncing upon and man- 
gling the body of Huxley for a few moments on his 
way, and squatted before the female, jabbering hoarse- 
ly, and pawing the bars with his huge hands. What 
impression he made upon her was beyond my under- 
standing; but she chattered in return, and at last, as 
though understanding her fear, he stalked slowly 
around the edge to my corner, grinning hideously. I 
picked up the dead snake, wriggled it in the air, hissed 
to the best of my ability and poked the battered head 
of the reptile through the bars. Spencer sprang six 
feet away, then making a detour along the rail, re 
turned to the safer side of the cage, where he squatted, 
and began the grimacing, and mumbling, and jabber- 
ing of simian courtship. 

And thus I passed the rest of that horrid night, keep- 
ing the female in order by occasional hissing, but mak- 
ing no strong impression on the doughty Spencer. I 
called repeatedly to Jessie, but was not answered, 
until daylight broke, and then came a voice which I 
did not know from the companion: 

‘Rob, are you there?” 

* Jessie,” I answered, joyously; “yes, I’m all right 
for the present. Don’t come out. I’ve got the female 
under control with the dead snake, and they’re all dead 
but Spencer. How are you? How have you made 
out?” 

“ Where is father? Oh!” she screamed, “ it’s horrid! 
They’ve killed him, Reb. What will I do? What can 
| do?” 
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I looked aft, and in the gathering light made out 
the headless body of Captain Bruggles alongside the 
mizzen-hatch, and knew then what had passed over 
my head early in the night. 

“ Don’t look, Jessie!” I called. “Go below, and some 
af the natives may come out. They must have heard 
the noise.” 

“T loosed the snake, Rob, when father told me to, 
and then I fainted, I think. What has happened?” 

“ They’ve killed one another—all but Spencer and 
the female. Don’t come on deck. Some one will be 
off soon from shore.” 

She said no more and I watched the antics of 
Spencer. His grotesque grimacing seemed to fail of 
satisfactory results—even though every square inch of 
his hairy body was damp with the clotted blood of his 
rivals, he could not win the favor of the frightened 
young lady in the cage. She paid more attention to 


the snake than to him, and maintained her position of 
safety, high on the bars. At last Spencer changed his 
tactics; he began to “ show off.” 

Attacking the pile of boards at the rail, he produced 
a good supply of kindling-wood, which he arranged 
under the iron pot; then, procuring the flint and steel, 
he started the fire; but he neglected, as usual, to fill 
the pot with water, to the result that when he had 
enthusiastically piled on the fuel, the pot became 
red-hot. And still he worked, insanely, launching 
whole boards at the flames, and creating, perhaps, the 
most successful fire that he had ever seen. Jabbering 
and grunting, and occasionally scampering to the cage 
to welcome the first signs of approval, he soon had a 
roaring bonfire, which ignited the tarred main-stay 
and the staysail just above. A flickering flame crept 
up to the mainmast head, and I knew that the brig 
was doomed. 

“Water, Spencer!” I called, loudly, and peremptori- 
ly. “ Water—draw water!” 

To this day I do not know why that excited brute, 
possessed as he was by primitive instinct and pas- 
sion, obeyed my order. It may have been reason, but 
I doubt it. It may have been the force of habit, yet he 
hated water; but whatever the motive, he obeyed me. 
He seized the draw-bucket, lowered it over the side, 
and brought it up brimming. This he launched at the 
fire. It struck the red-hot pot squarely, and the result 
was a shattering of the receptacle to pieces, some of 
which went one side, some the other, and one of which 
dropped on Spencer’s toes, sending him forward, howl- 
ing with pain. The others burned their way into the 
deck, and flames sprang up, ate their way to the rails 
and fiferail, and crept aloft on the tarred rigging. 
Spencer remained forward, grunting over his sore foot, 
and soon there was a roaring barricade between us. 
The female turned her back to the heat and would have 
descended, but I remonstrated with the dead snake and 
persuaded her to remain where she was. 

“ Jessie!” I called. “ Jessie! come out now—quick!” 

She showed herself at the door and answered me. 

“Come out, and slip the bar—quick! It’s all safe 
now. Spencer can’t get aft, and this one is afraid of 
the snake. There’s no danger now, only from the 
fire.” 

She opened the grating and came out of the cabin, 
looked at each dead body on the deck, and crept for- 
ward to the cage. 

“Lift out that bolt in the bar, Jessie,” I called, en- 
couragingly, for she was tottering, “and then run aft 
to the taffrail—to get into the boat when I join you.” 

She did so. 1 moved toward the door, shaking the 
snake at the female and hissing her out of my way, 
and when Jessie had sped aft, I opened my prison and 
closed the door behind me. Then I thought for a second 
or two, and obeyed a prompting that I am not ashamed 
of to this day. Jessie was perched upon the taffrail, 
ready to slip down into the boat towing astern; she 
was safe, and so was I, with that potential snake still 
in my hands. I opened wide the door and hurried aft. 

Jessie was in the boat before I reached the taffrail, 
and when I descended on two parts of the painter— 
so as to be able to slip it—I found her in a dead faint. 

“No wonder,” I mused, as, while the boat drifted 
down stream, I dashed water in her face. But when 
she opened her eyes, and smiled weakly, and called me 
by name, I knew that sanity was left her. 

“Look at the brig, Jessie,” I said, as I lifted her. 
“‘There’s Spencer out on the jib-boom, and the female 
on the spanker-boom. It’s a horrible courtship.” 

But she would not look; instead, she stared down 
stream, and I followed her gaze. 

Rounding the next point in the river-bank was a 
French schooner of war—one of the slave-trade police 
of the African coast--and from her peak floated a 
homeward-bound night-pennant. 





# THE NEW SHIPS FOR THE NAVY #& 


HE fourteen large craft provided by Congress 
for the increase of the navy in its acts of 
1899 and 1900 constitute the most elaborate 
addition to the service since its rehabilita- 
tion was begun in the early “* eighties.” The 
expenditure of something over fifty-one 
millions of dollars is contemplated in bills to the build- 
ing contractors alone, the cost of armor and arma- 
ment being another story, and when ready for service 
the ships will represent a mass of metal and stores 
amounting to a bulk of 204,241 tons—the combined 
load of a string of one-ton carts nearly sixty miles 
long. 
In the five battle-ships we have two types—the three 
sheathed and coppered ones being the Pennsylvania, 
Vew Jersey, and Georgia, while the unsheathed ships 
are to be the Rhode Island and Virginia. The first 
three ships are further peculiar because they carry the 
much-diseussed superposed turrets in the main battery 
-the relative merits of which will never be settled 
short of the day of actual conflict; but the antifouling 
advantages of their coppered bottoms are too well es- 
tablished to do more than to make us wonder why all 
are not so protected. These ships are the peers of 
anything now building abroad. The armored cruisers, 
of which there are to be six, are half of them to be 
coppered like the three battle-ships. Those so sheathed 
and coated are to be named California, West Virginia, 
and Nebraska, while the others are to be known as the 
Colorado, Maryland, and South Dakota. These ships 
are a long way ahead of our two earlier armored 
cruisers, the New York and Brooklyn, but merely 
typical of the developments made abroad since those 
older classmates were designed. They may be properly 
called the heavy cavalry of the sea, and their mission 
in conflict will be to keep in touch ‘vith the enemy and 
to give him some pretty hard raps before calling up 





the support of the heavier, slower, and more powerful 
battle-ships. The protected cruisers, to bear the names 
of Charleston, Milwaukee, and St. Louis, are really 


To the mind fond of figures, the following table will 
help out toward a better mechanical understanding of 
the ships: 








“ New Jersey.” 
“ Georgia.” 


Batt_e-sHIPs. 

“ Virginia.” 

“ Rhode Island.” 
“ Pennyslvania ” 


Prorecrep Cruisers. 
“St, Louis.” 
“* Charleston.” 

** Milwaukee.” 


ArmoreD CRuUIseRs 
“ West Virginia.” “* Maryland.” 
“ Nebraska.” * Colorado.” 
* California.” ** South Dakota.” 

















Length of Load water-line............. 435 ft. O in. 
Beam extreme......... ES re hor 76 ft. 10 in. 
Service displacement, tons............. r 
Mean draught......... eee cananseeee 26 ft. O in. 
Indicated horse-power..... Se eer re 


Speed in knots an hour ............... 
Complement—officers, seamen, and ma- 


rines 703 
LOOM EEINE hos 6a Asse ebdacdoesseoeee $3,600,000 








435 ft. 0 in.| 502 ft. 0 in.| 502 ft. 0 in.| 424 ft. O in. 


69 ft. O in.| 66 ft. O in. 
0.77: 





16,100 15,200 14,875 10,772 
26 ft. 0 in.| 26 ft. 6 in 26 ft. O in 25 ft. 6 in 
23,000 23,000 21,000 

22 22 2% 

703 822 822 564 
$4,250,000 $2,800,000 








ProtecteD CRutmsERs. 


ARMORED Giese. 

Guns: Main Battery. Guns: Main Battery. Guns: Main Battery. 

4 12-4n. B.-L. R.| 4 8-in B.-L. R. | 14 6-in. R. F. 
8 8-in. B.-L. R. 14 6-in. R. F. 





BatrTLk-sHiPs. 


Secondary Battery. Secondary Battery. Secondary Battery. 





16 6-in. R. F. 18 14-pdr. R. F. 8 14-pdr 
12 14-pdr. R. F. 12 3-pdr. R. F. 12 3-pdr. 
12 3-pdr. R. F. (all R. F.) 





decidedly akin to second-class armored cruisers, and 
are a very decided advance upon the Olympia—an im- 
proved form of which they were designed to be—for, 
besides being able to deliver heavier blows, they are 
able to withstand them by the disposition of armor 
new to this class of ship. They have become something 
better than mere scouts and commerce-destroyers, for 
it will take a pretty stout craft to stand up before 
them and deal them blows that will incapacitate them 
before receiving a damaging drubbing in return. 


The armored portions of the strictly armored ships, 
namely, the battle-ships and the heavy cruisers, are 
protected by very thick steel, all of which is to be 
treated by the latest Krupp process, which, as we have 
been told, carries the hardening process much deeper 
than that possible by the Harvey method in vogue but 
a brief while ago. Without detailing the battery pow- 
ers of the ships, it is needful to know that each gun 
when installed will represent a destructive force any- 
where from 20 to 30 per cent. greater than that pos- 
sible to the guns now in service, while the rapidity of 
fire is also very materially. increased. 

As a fighting body, the armored cruisers and the 
battle-ships represent a speedy squadron of wonderful 
possibilities, and their very might will do more to 
maintain peace than to win in battle—especially when 
backed up by the other ships we have now on the ways, 


but yet to complete. 
R. G. SKERRETT. 
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HE fame of the George Junior Republic has 

gone abroad so generally in the land that 

most readers must know something about 

its general plan. The problem of the street 

urchin who goes wrong for lack of timely 

training assailed Mr. George. He gathered 
some: boys from the streets of New York and took them 
with him in summer to Freeville, New York. At least 
he would give them a change of air. That much he 
did at the start, and it benefited the boys physically, 
but didn’t help them on their moral side. Out of the 
experiments and study of two summers grew, partly 
by accident, the plan of making the boys govern them- 
selves. Mr. George set up a little democracy and put 
his charges in the charge of their own elected officers of 
government. How the scheme worked is too long a 
story to tell here, but the story of it makes one of the 
most fascinating studies in sociology and human na- 
ture that is to be found. For the plan has worked. 
The boys whom punishments affected little, and to 
whom to avoid and frustrate the control of grown-ups 
seemed a lawful and entertaining game, took quite a 
different view of authority when it was lodged in their 
own hands. The change waked their dormant sense of 
responsibility. It made men of them, and men whose 
wills were working constantly for the promotion and 
enforcement of law and order. The experiment, as most 
of us know, attracted attention, and the system made 
friends for itself and got the very moderate outside 
financial support which was necessary to its main- 
tenance. The Republic began in July, 1895, and now, 
in its sixth year, has about one hundred citizens, of 
whom a quarter are girls. The voting age is twelve, 
and some of the citizens have not yet attained their 
majority. Woman suffrage prevails. Under the laws 
of the Republic, made by the citizens themselves, every 
citizen must work for what he gets or go without. 
But he can save money, and when he gets capital 
enough can go into business. He can go into politics, 
too, and hold salaried offices, but strict civil-service 
rules govern appointments and keep out the unfit. 

The upshot of it all is that these children, rated as 
incorrigibles, learn by actual experiment how to live 
on the great American plan, and how vastly wiser and 
pleasanter and more profitable it is to live in accord- 
ance with law, morality, and religion than to be al- 
ways “ agin’ the government.” 

Of course the power behind the President and all 
the apparatus of government is Mr. George himself, 
and to his remarkable capacity for dealing with boys 
and girls of the ages (from ten to eighteen) of his 
citizens the success. of the Republic seems due. How 
large a community he could keep in hand is, no doubt, 
a question, but it is not doubted that the work of his 
Republic could be considerably extended without risk. 
Hundreds more children would be sent to him if he 
could take them. The Republic has now about a dozen 
simple buildings—in which the citizens live, work, go 
to school, trade, and carry on their government. It 
has lived from hand to mouth from the beginning, and 
its support is still precarious. Some Woman’s Aid so- 
cieties have been started in various places to help it, 
and one of them, in New York, managed a concert last 
month which brought in a thousand dollars. Member- 
ship in this aid society costs two dollars a year, re- 
ceivable in New York by Miss E. H. White (210 West 
Fifty-ninth Street), who is treasurer of the New York 
society, of which Mrs. Charles S. Fairchild is the presi- 
dent. Members of the George Junior Association pay 
five dollars a year, which may be sent to Mr. A. G. 
Agnew, 45 Wall Street. 


not wholly undisturbed, of his twenty-five-thou- 

sand-dollar boy, and the offers by Mr. Cudahy 
and the city of Omaha each of $25,000 for the capture 
of the lad’s abductors have caused such an appreciation 
in the demand for those persons that it seems likely 
that they will be caught. One Crowe—Pat Crowe—is 
the favorite candidate of police and public now for 
place of chief kidnapper, and at this writing is 
sought with extreme solicitude by many _per- 
sons. Unquestionably he is badly needed, for kid- 
napping is a desperately unpopular offence, and the 
very idea of child-stealing becoming a profitable pro- 
fession unsettles the slumbers of parents. 

There has been abundance of discussion of the be- 
havior of Mr. Cudahy in connection with the abstrac- 
tion of his son, and he has been somewhat sternly 
criticised by some moralists. Some newspapers at 
first disbelieved the whole story of his driving out at 
night with a red lantern, and 25,000 gold dollars in a 
gunny-sack under the seat of his buggy, and deposit- 
ing all those dollars in a dark ditch to be called for. 
It was averred that no business man would be a party 
to such hocus-pocus, that the story was the product 
of minds tainted with romanticism, and that the boy 
probably stole himself, and the father preferred not to 
admit it. When the tale had amassed due credibility 
some persons said Mr. Cudahy ought not to have 
knuckled down to a pack of scoundrels like that and 
let himself be blackmailed. He had owed it to the 
public, they thought, to make a better fight. The 
Omaha police were quoted as sharing this view, and 
being of the opinion that if Mr. Cudahy had taken 
their advice he would have got his boy back at much 
less cost, and have also caught the kidnappers. But 
while there was doubtless no lack of fight in Mr. Cuda- 
hy while his boy was still missing, it was not a favora- 


M°« CUDAHY of Omaha continues in possession, 
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ble time to show Spartan qualities. His management 
of the matter seems to have turned out very well 
and to have vindicated his business judgment. 
He has got his boy, which is the main thing; he has 
not paid for him more than he could afford, and 
though his expenditures have been considerable, he has 
had the satisfaction of cheering his neighbors’ holidays 
by providing them with the liveliest man-hunt Ne- 
braska has seen since William Bryan was first nomi- 
nated at Chicago, and a public that had never heard 
of him before came rushing out to see what he was like. 


SA. 


T would be interesting to know how the corps of 
I cadets at West Point has been impressed by the 

hazing investigation. There has been no question 
about the earnestness of the investigators, nor about 
the hearty co-operation of the West Point authorities 
with the desires of the commission. Colonel Mills, the 
superintendent of the Academy, has been fighting haz- 
ing energetically ever since his appointment, and has 
seemed only too glad to have the evil of the more 
brutal forms of it shown up in its proper light. The 
form of pleasantry called “ exercising” has not pre- 
vailed at West Point, it seems, for two years past. 
The testimony as to its quality when it did prevail 
was perhaps the mest startling given before the com- 
mission. Cadet MacArthur reluctantly testified 
that he knew of cadets who were exercised until they 
became unconscious, and that he himself was exer- 
cised until he had cramps in his muscles and could not 
control them—though he did not know that one should 
call them convulsions—he damned the old hazing sys- 
tem irretrievably. Dockery, Brownell, Barry, and Hall 
were names of cadets wrested by General Brooke from 
the memory of the distressed MacArthur as having 
“ exercised ” him. When Cadet Pegram shortly after 
testified that MacArthur while being exercised had 
asked to have cotton stuffed in his mouth to prevent 
his involuntary outcries from being heard by the of- 
ficer of the day, it added considerably to the force of 
MacArthur’s testimony. Cadet Pegram and other ca- 
dets told of repeated cases of men “ exercised” until 
they became insensible. The strength of a system 
which constrained young men of spirit to submit to 
brutalities like these can be imagined. The trouble 
with hazing at West Point, and everywhere else where 
it prevails, is that, being secret and irresponsible, the 
men least fit to administer it are those who enjoy and 
practise it most. Relying like cowards on the security 
which the ruling code of honor gives them, they go to 
lengths so abominable as to disgust the great majority 
of their own classmates. It is a great thing for West 
Point to have had these stories made matter of official 
record. It is a letting of light into places which were 
not only dark but foul, and it could hardly have been 
done so effectually in any other way. It by no means 
damns the Academy, of which we know that its works 
in the main are admirable, but it does make violently 
plain the evils that may result from a code of honor 
which shields the brutal at the cost of honorable men. 


@a. ‘ 
HAT we have come to know best about the Phi- 
W lippines during the last two years is that we 
know very little, and that the letters and de- 
spatches which we read in the newspapers are imper- 
fectly adapted to increase our fund of accurate and use- 
ful information. Every one who has talked much about 
the Philippines and the problems that concern them 
must have realized often the grievous inadequacy of the 
knowledge that was back of his opinions. We want to 
know more. The Philippine Information Society of 
Boston is going to try to supply our needs in this 
particular. It is a non-partisan society, and its offi- 
cers are very well known and reputable gentlemen. 
With the help of professors in Harvard, Yale, and oth- 
er universities, and of citizens of various cities, it pro- 
poses to collect and diffuse authoritative information 
about the Philippines. Any one who wants to join 
the society or receive its publications is invited to send 
his name to L. K. Fuller, 12 Otis Place, Boston. Any 
one who wants to contribute one dollar to help pay 
the society’s expenses may send it to W. H. McElwain, 
84 Essex Building, Boston. 


Sa. 


day, was better known for his_ intellectual 

whimsies than for his more solid achievements. 
His name was familiar to all readers of newspapers 
and magazines, but is most closely associated with at- 
tempts to prove things that either are not so or are 
incapable of proof. His most noted book was The 
Great Cryptogram,"in which he undertook to demon- 
strate that Bacon wrote the plays of Shakspere, and 
had written into them in cipher convincing proofs of 
his authorship. Mr. Donnelly explained the nature of 
the cipher, and translated its record very much, appar- 
ently to his own satisfaction, but not to the satisfac- 
tion of other persons. But the book stirred up a great 
deal of discussion and lasted as a wonder until it had 
been pretty widely read. Another of his books was 
Atlantis, an attempt to prove that civilization began 
in a continent now submerged, which lay between the 
West Indies and Europe. The idea of such a con- 
tinent has by no means lost its attraction for specu- 
lative minds. Still another work of analogous quality 


[es DONNELLY, who died on New-Year’s 


was Ragnarock, which offered evidence that the earth 
has some time or other been in collision with some 
other vagrant planet. 

These somewhat freakish labors Mr. Donnelly turned 
to after ventures of considerable moment in polities. 
He was born in 1831 in Philadelphia, and was educated 
there and admitted to the bar, but after his marriage 
in 1855 he moved to St. Paul, Minnesota. There he 
was elected Lieutenant-Governor, was re-elected in 
1861, and (as a Republican) was elected to Congress 
for three successive terms. But his ardor as a Con- 
gressman sometimes exceeded his discretion, and fail- 
ing presently of re-election, he took to farming, un- 
successfully, and to literature with a good deal better 
luck. His career in some measure recalls that of 
Senator Ingalis. In his turn of mind he was not like 
the common run of men, and for that reason, at least, 
his death means loss. 


Twain and Benjamin Harrison as to which shall 
most edify and please the public in informal ad- 
dresses. Mr. Harrison’s remarks on the closing night 
of the year at the dedication of the Columbia Club in 
Indianapolis included at least one passage which 
would have done credit to Mr. Twain. Suggesting 
that the decapitation of the ex-President when the 
oath of office had been administered to his successor 
would greatly vivify a somewhat tiresome ceremonial 
and solve the newspaper problem as to what the ex- 
Presidents should do, he maintained that until that 
problem was so settled an ex-President should be per- 
mitted to live “ somewhere between the house of gossip 
and the crypt of the mummy.” ‘“ Upon great ques- 
tions,” he held, “especially upon questions of consti- 
tutional law, you must give an ex-President his free- 
dom or the axe, and it is too late to give me the axe.” 
Nobody seems to regret that Mr. Harrison did not 
get the axe. It has been profoundly interesting to have 
him speak his mind on the great question of the ex- 
tension of the constitution over annexed territory. No 
one has a better right to an opinion on such a matter 
than he. No one is under greater obligations of duty to 
speak the mind he has. It is hard to recall any ex- 
President since John Quincy Adams who has given 
such welcome and convincing proofs as Mr. Harrison 
has that he still lives. 


[' seems to be a close match now between Mark 
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Mr. Harrison—who keeps persistently clear of 

the crypt of the mummy, is Mr. Abram Hewitt. 
The newspapers have been teiling us how, two years 
ago, when infirmities began to increase unduly upon 
him, he went to Paris and consulted a French physi- 
cian, who prescribed a novel treatment which went far 
towards making him young again. At any rate, his 
health is much better than it was, and he shows signs 
of being remarkably free from that characteristic of 
age which we call old-fogyism. Although he is a rich 
man as well as an old man he does not settle back into 
the comfortable conclusion that things as they are are 
probably as well disposed as they can be, and that 
folks in general as getting their dues. On the con- 
trary, he shows himself constantly solicitous to better 
things, and alive to the needs of the Have-nots and 
the duties of the Haves. 

He was the principal speaker at a meeting held the 
other day to raise money for the work of the Episcopal 
Pro-Cathedral in the down-town East Side district of 
New York, and the burden of his discourse was that 
the very rich in our day were not meeting as they 
should their objigations to the very poor. “ The rich,” 
said Mr. Hewitt, “have not even begun to do what 
they ought to. Men that I almost worship for their 
generosity and solicitude for those whe have less are 
not giving in proportion to their wealth the half that 
was given by their families a generation ago.” He 
went on to speak of the miserable conditions under 
which a good part of the tenement-house population of 
great cities lived, and of the obligation of wealth to 
do more to correct the evils created in its production. 

That the rich ought to give abundantly is an old 
story much appreciated by all of us who are not rich, 
but this suggestion of Mr. Hewitt that wealth has in- 
creased so enormously on the hands of its more con- 
spicuous accumulators that it has far outrun generos- 
ity is somewhat novel. Yet it seems reasonable. Gen- 
erosity, altruism, would have had to do—as the ver- 
nacular would have it—some astonishing stunts to 
keep pace with the prodigious inflow of wealth which 
has swept into thousands of pockets in this last dec- 
ade. To say that the science of giving has not kept 
up with the science of money-making is to slur no one, 
to accuse no one. It looks very much like a moderate 
statement of what might have been expected. 


Sa. 


: NOTHER eminent American—an older man than 


for the Revision of the Presbyterian Church Creed, 

published on page 1244 of the WEEKLY for Decem- 
ber 22, the identity of four members of the committee 
was confused, the Rev. Charles A. Dickey, the Rev. 
Herrick Johnson, Justice Harlan, and the Rev. Samuel 
J. Niccols being therein labelled with each other’s 
names. All are good men and could doubtless swap 
names without much detriment, but the error that 
mixed them up is none the less regretted. 


I a group picture of the members of the Committee 
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By Owen Hall 
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II. The Eastern States 





ASTERN AUSTRALIA embraces the three 

colonies (now states) of Victoria, New South 

Wales, and Queensland, all of which were 

originally contained within the limits of the 

mother-colony of New South Wales. The 

area of the original colony was somewhat 
larger than that of West Australia at present, con- 
taining 1,067,000 square miles—or nearly 683,000,000 
acres—with a coast-line of nearly 3000 miles. This 
enormous area was first reduced by the separation of 
the southeastern corner, on the line of the river Mur- 
ray, which was constituted a separate colony in the 
year 1851 under the name of Victoria, with its capital 
at Melbourne, near the southern point of the continent. 
Eight years later another and much larger part of the 
original area of New South Wales was cut off by the 
establishment of Queensland, having its capital at 
Brisbane, and embracing the whole of the northeastern 
part of the continent. This part of Australia has from 
the first been recognized as the most favored by na- 
ture, both in natural features and in climate, and ex- 
perience would seem to show that it is also endowed 
with the greatest amount of mineral wealth of nearly 
every kind. The lands of eastern Australia are more 
fertile, the rainfall is much greater, and its coast is 
provided with better and far more numerous harbors 
than any other part of the continent. 

Victoria is much the smallest of the continental 
states of the new commonwealth of Australia, contain- 
ing an area of little more than 88,000 square miles. It 
embraces the southern point of the continent, and may 
fairly be said to possess on the whole the most tem- 
perate climate and the most uniform rainfall of any of 
the colonies on the mainland. These advantages, to- 
gether with the fact that the district contains large 
tracts of unusually fertile and well-watered land, led 
originally to its being occupied for grazing purposes 
by settlers from the more northern districts of New 
South Wales, and they have since enabled the colony 
to become the seat of the largest and most varied agri- 
cultural industries of any part of Australia. 

The rapid development in both population and 
wealth of Victoria, however, was due neither to its 
climate nor its agricultural lands so much as to its 
gold production, in which it has excelled not only all 
other parts of Australia, but every other country of 
similar extent yet discovered in any part of the world. 
Gold was first discovered there in the year 1551, on 
the very day on which the new colony was proclaimed, 


and its separate colonial existence began. During the, 


next twenty years the gold production of Victoria was 
enormously in excess of that of any other part of Aus- 
tralia, and in some years was unequalled by that of any 
other country, but since about 1870 the rate of pro- 
duction has fallen off until in recent years it has been 
exceeded by both Queensland and West Australia. The 
total gold production of the colony since 1851 has, 
however, amounted to fully $1,300,000,000 in value—a 
sum which is fully sufficient to account for the progress 
and prosperity of the community. The result of the 
chronic gold-fever, which lasted so many years in Vic- 
toria, has been to produce many differences both in the 
place and people from those that distinguish most 
other parts of the continent. This is nowhere more ob- 
servable than in the capital city, which its inhabitants 
are proud to call “ marvellous Melbourne,” and which 
in many respects deserves the epithet. There are, in- 
deed, few finer er better-designed cities in any part of 
the world, and probably none on which for their size 
‘there has been a more lavish expenditure of public 
money. The temper of the people is more restless and 
demonstratively energetic than that of any other part 
of Australia, appealing to observers as rather Ameri- 
ean than English, and it may be both a cause and a 
consequence of this fact that many more American 
citizens have made their home in Victoria, and es- 
pecially in Melbourne, than anywhere else in the coun- 
try. 

Victoria has hitherto been the only one of the Aus- 
tralian colonies which has adopted a deliberate policy 
of protection for native industries. Most of the others 
impose heavy customs duties, indeed, but merely for 
purposes of revenue and with no idea of encouraging 
special manufactures or industries. The result, so far 
as Victoria is concerned, has been to greatly increase 
her town populations as compared with any other part 
of the country, and it is only in Victoria that there 
are a number of towns besides the capital containing 
populations exceeding 20,000. Several of these are 
chiefly mining centres, it is true, but there are others 
that owe their existence mainly, if not ‘entirely, to the 
policy which endeavored to stimulate manufacturing 
enterprise. One effect of this has been that Victoria, 
more than any other part of Australia, has suffered 
from the great depression which began in 1893 and 
has lasted there to some extent ever since. Mainly, 
perhaps, for this reason, Victoria has been by far the 
most enthusiastie advocate of the federation of the 
colonies which will finally take effect on the Ist of 
January. To remove the barriers that shut out her 
manufactured goods from the other markets of Aus- 
tralia, or admitted them only on the same terms as 
those of England, Germany, or America, was a suf- 
ficient inducement to make nearly every Victorian a 
strong advocate of a new state of things, which should 


not only give her free admission to the markets of her 
neighbors, but possibly enable her to impose upon the 
commonwealth as a whole her local policy of protec- 
tion against the rest of the world. 

No part of Victoria lies more than 200 miles from 
the ocean, which accounts for the fact that its rain- 
fall is practically uniform throughout, and it has the 
further advantage that the great waterway of the 
river Murray, which forms its inland boundary, gives 
it far easier access to the back country of both New 
South Wales and South Australia than is possessed 
by their own ports. In this way much of the trade of 
New South Wales has centred in Melbourne, especially 
as the public railway system of the colony has been 
developed to a greater extent than that of her far more 
extensive neighbors. There are upwards of three thou- 
sard miles of government railroads in operation in the 
colony, which is a greater mileage than that of New 
South Wales with an area four times as great. For 
many years after the gold discovery Victoria took the 
unquestioned lead among the colonies of Australia both 
in population and in wealth, and it was only by slow de- 
grees that the mother-colony which had been so greatly 
distanced by her daughter recovered her position of 
supremacy in both directions. Her greater extent, her 
greatly superior harbors, and her great variety of 
mineral products, finally enabled New South Wales, 
eight years ago, to overtake and since that time steadi- 
ly to surpass Victoria in every element of prosperity. 

From the first New South Wales has been the centre 
of the wool trade of Australia, and more than one- 
half the sheep of the continent are pastured on the 
grassy plains of her “ back country ” to-day. This has 
always formed the backbone of her trade, and its im- 
portance may be appreciated when it is remembered 
that the value of the wool shipped from the ports of 
Sydney and Newcastle in each year falls little if any- 
thing short of $60,000,000. The colony owes this great 
source of annual revenue not only to the fact that the 
pastoral industries of the continent began there, but 
to the possession of a vast extent of grassy plains 
which enjoy a climate specially adapted to the growth 
of the finest wools and are generally sufficiently water- 
ed by the only extensive river system of which Aus- 
tralia can boast. The great plains of what is known 
as “the Riverina” are as yet used for little else, in- 
deed, but grazing-grounds for the merino sheep of the 
country, although much of the district is admirably 
adapted for the growth of grain, which it is to be ex- 
pected will eventually tend to limit the production of 
wool by the substitution of agricultural for pastoral 
industries. 

The area of New South Wales since both Victoria 
and Queensland were cut off still amounts to fully 310,- 
000 square miles—about 199,000,000 of acres. It lies 
between the twenty-ninth and thirty-sixth parallels of 
latitude, corresponding to the position of the States 
of this country extending from the southern limit of 
Virginia to the middle of Florida. Like the rest of 
eastern Australia it consists of a coastal and a cen- 
tral region, separated by a belt of highland, usually 
abrupt and mountainous on the seaward side, but slop- 
ing gradually towards the centre of the continent. 
There are thus two distinct climates in New South 
Wales: the coast climate, which is warm and damp, 
and that of the interior, which is hot during eight 
months of the year, and generally dry for ten months 
at least. The coastal district hardly anywhere ex- 
tends more than a hundred miles inland before it 
reaches the mountain range—usually between three 
and four thousand feet high—and is admirably adapted 
for growing grain and grass in the south, and maize, 
tobacco, and sugar-cane towards the northern boun- 
dary of the colony. The great interior slope, and the 
plains into which it descends, are covered with the 
native grasses of the country, and are watered by a 
number of rivers rising on the dividing range and 
flowing west till they join the river Darling, which, 
rising in the highlands of Queensland, flows towards 
the southwest till it joins the Murray, not far from 
the western corner of the colony. This constitutes the 
only extensive river system of the continent, and the 
fact that it is for the most part confined to New 
South Wales gives that colony an advantage over all 
other equally extensive districts of Australia. 

The mineral wealth of New South Wales is more 
varied and, so far as is yet known, more extensive than 
that of any other colony. Though it has never taken 
the lead in gold production, it has been and still is a 
large producer of the precious metal—its annual pro- 
duction during the last ten years having averaged 
nearly $7,000,000 worth, and its total production since 
1851 upwards of $260,000,000. In the production of 
silver, however, the colony stands almost alone in Aus- 
tralia, and the supply of the metal yielded by the 
silver-lead mines, chiefly in the Broken Hill range, has 
amounted since 1882, when they were first opened, to 
more than 9,000,000 ounces, whilé the silver-lead ore 
has in addition amounted to more than 900,000 tons— 
the total value being considerably more than $100,- 
000,000. Tin and copper exist over a wide area of the 
colony and yield large returns, while iron, though it is 
found in rich deposits, has not been worked on any 
considerable ,scale. The coal deposits of New South 
Wales are of first-rate quality, and are also very ex- 


tensive, occupying an area estimated at more than 
twenty-five thousand square miles, and the annual ex- 
port over sea, chiefly from the port of Newcastle, now 
amounts to upwards of three million tons a year. 

Sydney, which is the oldest city in Australia, is also 
possessed of the largest commerce. This is owing in 
part to the prosperity of the colony, and to the policy 
of free trade, which has throughout her history been 
adopted by the people, but also to the possession of the 
largest and finest harbor of the continent, which is 
not surpassed, indeed, by any other port in the world. 
This harbor, which was discovered by the pioneers of 
the first convict fleet, is about twenty miles long by 
a breadth varying from half a mile to two miles and 
a half; it is very deep and entirely landlocked, and 
its entrance is said to be one of the most defensible 
known. When federation was proposed a strong effort 
was made by the people of New South Wales to obtain 
from the other colonies a pledge that Sydney should be 
agreed upon as the capital of the new commonwealth, 
and at one time it seemed as though this concession 
would be insisted on as the price of the adherence of 
the mother-colony to the scheme of federation; in the 
end this condition has been abandoned in favor of a 
compromise by which it was provided in the constitu- 
tion that the capital should be fixed by the federal 
Parliament at some place within the colony of New 
South Wales. In the mean time, and until the capital 
is fixed, it has been agreed that the federal Parliament 
shall meet in Melbourne, but the headquarters of the 
federal executive and the usual residence of the Gov- 
ernor-General shall be in Sydney. 

The question of Australian federation has been more 
largely influenced by New South Wales than by any 
other part of Australia. It was admitted by all the 
colonies that without her adhesion no successful fed- 
eral union was practicable, and some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in securing it. This arose largely from the 
fact that her trade was larger, her prosperity greater, 
and her fiscal policy more liberal than that of Victoria, 
which was the only other one of the colonies able to 
interfere with her overpowering influence in the coun- 
cils of the proposed commonwealth. Her people felt 
that, in the first instance at least, they alone were 
asked to give up much by surrendering control of their 
own affairs, and that they had the least to gain by 
the change. Her population, which exceeded by one- 
sixth that of any other of the colonies, also looked with 
dislike on any federation which gave such a control to 
the Senate as might enable a part of the common- 
wealth numerically small to dictate by means of equal 
state representation in the Senate a policy repugnant 
to a large majority of the whole people, and the con- 
stitution as originally drafted seemed to render such a 
state of things quite possible. For these reasons New 
South Wales was from the first in favor of extreme 
deliberation in the work of the federal convention, and 
in the end was the only one of the colonies that re- 
fused to ratify the constitution as it left the hands of 
the representatives of the colonies. [t was only as the 
result of an informal agreement arrived at between the 
premiers by which various concessions were made to 
the wishes of the people of New South Wales, includ- 
ing the site of the capital, that the senior colony finally 
came in. The accession of New South Wales carried 
with it that of Queensland, as that colony is far more 
closely in sympathy with her than with any of the 
others, and thus the support of the wealthy and com- 
paratively populous eastern states was finally secured. 
The action of New South Wales is thus responsible for 
the fact that the constitution of the commonwealth of 
United Australia is the most democratic yet formulated 
by any Anglo-Saxon people. 

Queensland, which may be said to have thus joined 
the new federation at the last moment, is in some re- 
spects the most interesting of the Australian states, 
and is looked upon by many people as likely hereafter 
to become the most populous and wealthy of them all. 
Its area is more than twice as great as that of New 
South Wales and nine times as great as that of Vic- 
toria, and in addition to this its coastal district, en- 
joying a tropical climate with an abundant rainfall, 
extends for nearly two thousand miles, from the border 
of New South Wales to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The 
northern districts are largely covered by valuable for- 
ests, while the interior, so far as it has been explored, 
is watered by a good many rivers, and already supports 
great herds of cattle in the north as well as large 
flocks of sheep in the more southern and cooler dis- 
tricts. There are many harbors on the coast, and some 
of them are excellent, but the great barrier reef, which 
runs parallel with the coast, and at no great distance 
from it, for a distance of more than a thousand miles, 
is likely always to shut out the larger ocean-going ves- 
sels from visiting them. On the other hand, the calm 
waters of this the world’s greatest lagoon lend them- 
selves to safe and speedy coastal navigation, and will 
tend to centre a great trade eventually at the harbor 
of Brisbane, which is not very far south of the end of 
the great reef. 

There is every prospect of Queensland becoming also 
a great centre of mineral activity. It is many years 
since gold was first mined in the colony, but during the 
last ten years the extent and richness of the workings 
have increased so greatly that the average production 
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of the precious metal has been worth 
nearly $15,000,000 in each year. Vast de- 
posits of coal have long been known to ex- 
ist in Queensland, but it is only of late 


that any systematic efforts have been 
made for their development. Geologists 


state that in their extent the coal-beds 
of the colony rank among the largest 
known in any part of the world, and dur- 
ing the last year it has been discovered 
that they largely consist of beds of an- 
thracite coal of the best quality. 





The 


progress of this colony has been more re- | 


markable during the last ten years than 
that of any other part of Australia, and 
though its population does not yet greatly 
exceed half a million, its rate of increase 
exceeds that of any other colony. 

The chief difficulty which 
Queensland arises from its climate, which, 
although by no means generally unhealthy 
for people of European race, is for the 
most part too hot to encourage them in 
the effort to undertake agricultural work. 
Hitherto the cotton and sugar planting of 
Queensland has been mainly carried on by 
means of colored labor, imported either 
from the islands of the south seas—chiefly 
the Solomon group—or from southern 
India by agreement with the government. 
The system is one of three-year contracts 
under the supervision of the government, 
which controls the importation, and un- 
dertakes that the laborers shall be fairly 
treated, and returned at the end of the 
contract period. If the tropical agricul- 
ture of eastern Australia-is ever to be 
largely developed, this system must be 
greatly extended, and by the terms of the 
new federal constitution it will fall under 
the control of the government of the com- 
monwealth, and no longer under that of 
the state. There is some apprehension felt 
that the strong infiuence which labor or- 
ganizations exercise all over Australia 
will be employed to put a stop to the in- 
troduction of such labor altogether—a 
course which would certainly antagonize 
Queensland, and might even lead to trou- 
ble in the young commonwealth. 

The federal constitution, as_ finally 
agreed upon, has in every respect been 
fully embodied in the act as passed by the 
Imperial Parliament, and Australia will 
henceforward be governed on a system en- 
tirely of her own devising. That system 
preserves the independent action of the 
states—six in number, including the island 
state of Tasmania—in all matters of 
strictly local concern. It does not, as in 
Canada, leave it in the power of the fed- 
eral Parliament to encroach on any of 
their functions not specially reserved to 
the commonwealth by the constitution, 
but, as in this country, gives only to the 
federal authority the powers actually 
mentioned. On the other hand, the func- 
tions and powers of the central Parlia- 
ment and Executive embrace a good many 
things committed here to State authority, 
while one or’ two that here fall within the 
domain of Congress are there left to the 
states. Thus no state can embody or 
command any part of the armed militia 
or volunteer forces of the country, which 
are to be solely under the control of the 
government of the, commonwealth; and on 


confronts 





the other hand, the federal government 
can exercise no control over the admin- 
istration of the public lands of any state, 
which remain as now to be locally dealt 
with; nor can the federal government in- 
terfere with the control of any navigable 
river or inland water lying wholly within 
the boundary of a single state. 

In the federal Parliament each of the 
six states has equal representation in the 
Senate, irrespective of population or size, 
and in the Representative Chamber only 
is the basis of population recognized; but, 
with a view to securing the ultimate su- 


Harper’s 


premacy of the majority, provision is | 
made that in case of a prolonged disagree- | 


ment between the Chambers on any mea- 
sure a joint sitting shall be taken, and 
then an absolute majority of those pres- 
ent shall decide. Each state will be rep- 
resented by six Senators, to be elected by 
the popular vote directly, and not by the 


State Legislatures, as in this country; and | 


their term of office is limited to six years, 
though under certain specified cireum- 
stances the Senate may be dissolved and 
a new election take place. The Repre- 
sentative Chamber is elected for a term of 
three years by the popular vote—the num- 
bers being allotted to the states in propor- 
tion to the population as ascertained at 
each census; but this Chamber also may 
be dissolved by proclamation sooner, as in 
Great Britain, at the desire of the execu- 
tive government, in case any important 
question should seem to render an appeal 
to the people desirable. 

The executive authority is vested, as in 
England, nominally in the sovereign or 
her representative, but really in the cab- 
inet, consisting of members of the two 
Chambers of the Parliament who possess 
the support of a working majority of 
votes in each, but particularly in the Rep- 
resentative Chamber, which has the abso- 
lute initiative in all matters of finance. 
The Governor-General will technically re- 
tain the power to veto measures of the 
Parliament, but as he can only do so at 
the cost of a change of the cabinet, he is 
practically helpless as long as the exist- 
ing ministry possesses a majority. In 
this way provision has been made for the 
absolute supremacy of the will of the 
majority of the people in the new Anglo- 
Saxon commonwealth. 

The Parliament and Executive of United 
Australia will enter fully upon their du- 
ties probably in April next. They will do 
so with a population numbering about 
4,250,000, occupying a territory fully as 
large as that which to-day sustains 77,- 
000,000 in this country. 





American Corn 


T was over ten years ago that an at- 
I tempt was made to popularize Ameri- 

can corn in Europe by teaching foreign 
nations how to cook and prepare it in va- 
rious ways, and the consumptive demand 
has steadily increased ever since. The 
“corn kitchen” at the Paris Exposition 
last summer was one more effective meth- 
od of popularizing a cereal which in this 
country is considered equal to any raised. 
Before the Department of Agriculture sent 
its first representative abroad, nearly a 
dozen years ago, to show Europeans how 
to prepare corn products, there was a 
vague idea prevalent in most foreign coun- 
tries that Indian maize was good enough 
for pigs and cattle, but not fit for human 
beings to eat. Even the poorest peasants 
of northern and southern Europe refused 
to touch the corn, although it could be ob- 
tained cheaper than the rye and barley 
which they ate daily in one form or an- 
other. It was the testimony of Mr. Mur- 
phy, the department’s pioneer agent in 
the interests of corn, that the prejudice 
against eating our corn was so great that 
it was almost impossible in some places 
to induce the poor people to eat corn prod- 
ucts when offered to them free. 

There was quite a marked contrast be- 
tween this early reception of our corn and 
the way the corn dainties which the Pari- 
sians and visitors ate so eagerly at the Ex- 
position were disposed of last summer. 
All the corn delicacies that were turned 
out of the “corn kitchen ” were devoured 
readily by eager and appreciative visitors, 
and plenty more of samples would have 
met a like fate had it been possible to pre- 
pare them. American corn products as 
free food certainly received more than 
their share of attention, and it is not im- 
possible that thousands of new corn-eat- 
ing recruits were made by this exhibition. 

The national food crop of Germany and 
Russia is rye, while that of France is 
wheat, that of China rice, and that of 
India millet. Corn cannot be said to be 
our national food cfop, exactly, for we 
are heavy raisers and consumers of wheat 
too, but we can raise corn at a cost that 
enables us to sell it in competition with 
nearly all of the national foods of other 
countries. Thus from the stand-point of 
actual nourishment obtained from the 
foods we can sell corn in Russia cheaper 
than the peasants can raise their rye, and 
in France far cheaper than the farmers 
can produce their wheat. It is fair under 
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these circumstances to suppose that the 
more general introduction of our corn 
among the poorer classes of Europe will 
mean a corresponding increase in the de- 
mand for it as human food. At present 
we ship our corn to all parts of the world, 
and the natives of Europe, South America, 
Central America, Australia, Africa, Can- 
ada, China, Mexico, and the West Indies 
have abundant opportunities to discover 
its virtues as a human food. It is quite 
evident that the propaganda movement in 
the interests of corn has already borne 
fruit. We are told by the statisticians 
that during the past five years our exports 
of corn have averaged 173,818,301 bushels 
per annum, while during the five years be- 
fore that date the annual average exports 
of corn were only 49,054,663 bushels. This 
shows an increase of some 254 per cent. 


GEORGE E. WALSH. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhawa. 


—[Aav. 





CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 

Every quart of milk offered at any one of the 
many condensaries where the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is_ produced is scientifically 
tested and must be of the highest standard. Valua- 
ble book, entitled “‘ Babies,” sent free.—[Adv.] 








TELEPHONE SERVICE Af YOUR RESIDENCE 
puts the entire organization of a great city at your 
fingers’ ends. Message Rates. Standard equipment. 
NEw YORK TELEPHONE Co., 15 Dey Street.—{ Adv.] 








THE vigor and force imparted by the use of ABBOTT’s, 
the Original Angostura Bitters, makes work a recrea- 
pe Get the genuine. Druggists’ and grocers’.— 
[2 av. 


A picnic is not complete without some Cooxk’s Im- 
PERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. A lunch with it 
is fit for the, gods.—[ Adv. ] 


UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 











AFTER a trying summer Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOS- 
TURA BITTERS enrich the blood.—[Adv.1 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists: all sorts of people use it. 
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TRADE MARK 


Original 





5 
Through an original process : 
From an original purpose . 
5 
} 
Hunter | 


Whiskey | 


is perfected to a quality in 


Age, Purity, Flavor 


of a superlative standard 


: It copies nothing and never 
disappoints. It is uniform and 
satisfies. It is the perfection 
of aroma and taste. 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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OUR PRODUCTIONS 


please particular people, because they are 

articularly well made. We make nothing 
ut collars and cuffs, and we have time to 
give attention to all the little details which 
are so necessary in the construction of per- 
fect- fitting, stylish, and lasting linen. Two 
collars or two cuffs cost you 25 cents. 
That’s enough to pay. At your dealers’- 
if not, send to us, stating style and size. 


Booklet“ What to Wear” sent free. 
Dept. Y. Troy, N. Y. 








Spring Announcement. 


Cotton Dress Goods. 


Novelties in Wash Fabrics for Spring and 
Summer wear are now being shown. 


D. & J. Anderson's Zephyrs, 
French and English Welts, 
Fancy Dimities, 
Embroidered 
and Colored Swiss. 


Broadovay Ki 9h ot. 


NEW YORK. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Buildin Only Salesroom 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. 8s tn Greater —_ 
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ARAH BERNHARDT appeared 
last at the Garden Theatre as 
Hamlet, and her performance 
concluded interestingly the series 
of representations given by the 
French actors with Mme. Bern- 
hardt and M. Coquelin at their 
head. It is not certain that this 
French “ Hamlet” deserves to 
be called anything more than in- 

teresting, and it was that only to the accustomed ob- 

server of the theatre, who can find satisfaction in 
every intelligent and artistic aspect of the drama. It 
was, of course, impossible for Mme. Bernhardt to give 

the least illusion of masculinity, and she was merely a 

disguised woman from the beginning of the play 

to the end. Her experience and intelligence enabled 
her to illustrate the text eloquently and picturesquely, 
although the general effect of all that she did seemed 
extravagant and excessively theatrical. It might be 
possible to say that her performance as an interpreta- 
tion of the Shaksperean hero was not without its com- 
prehensible merits, if interpretation is to be considcred 
when the actress cannot succeed in looking like the 
character. Never before have such talents as the great 
French woman possesses been applied to the role, vet 
she is in effect just as unsatisfying in the main points 
as the other women who have preceded her. Her Ham- 
let has exquisite grace, courtiness, and a haunting 
pathos. But it is never for a moment forgotten that 
she is a woman, and one can feel at the best only that 
the performance is very remarkable for a woman. 
Voice and diction are as delighttul as ever, but not a 
flash of Mme. Bernhardt’s distinctive genius is evi- 
dent from the beginning of the play to the end. Her 
imagination has suggested interesting if not altogether 
original action, and admirers of the rare and unusual. 
in the actor’s art will find much to enjoy in this 

French Hamlet. They will value it most in all proba- 

bility as one more revelation of the actress’s talents. 

The same view is likely to be taken of M. Coquelin’s 

First Grave-digger, which had humor and naturalness, 

and for that reason came nearer the character than 

Mme. Bernhardt succeeded in doing with her greater 

task. 
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ONDON drama is now represented 
on the New York stage by two 
specimens that are more to its 
credit than some recent importa- 
tions that proved wofully un- 
suited to our stage, if there be 
a public for them anywhere. 
Daniel Frohman’s actors at 
Daly’s are now employed in 
“Lady Huntworth’s —Experi- 

ment,” by R. C. Carton, and their present task dis- 
plays them all to better advantage than its dreary 
predecessor did. ‘Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” which re- 
turned the actors of the Empire company to the home 
theatre, is by Henry Arthur Jones, and this fact al- 
most contains the assurance that his play is more 
serious than “ Lady Huntworth’s Experiment,” which 
is frankly fareieal not only in its principal idea, but in 
development as well. It is true that the play at Daly’s 
has its serious scenes; but these are brief, and the gen- 
eral atmosphere is comic in situation and speech. Mr. 
Frohman’s actors have not been so worthily employed 
since “ Trelawny of the’ Wells ” engaged their talents; 
and * Lady Huntworth’s Experiment ” seems likely to 
attain nearly the same popularity that came to Mr. 
Pinero’s play, although its literary and dramatic value 
isnotnearlyso great. Probability is strained at the very 
outset. of the play. An English gentlewoman married to 
a titled drunkard allows him to get a divorce under 
circumstances that reflect somewhat on her good name, 
since that is the only means of escape for her from an 
association that is intolerable. Free from his society, 
she finds employment as a cook in the home of a rural 
vicar. The extravagance of this motive is not to be 
overlooked, and subsequent scenes are conceived in 
just the same spirit. The vicar falls in love with his 
attractive and well-bred ancillary assistant in spite of 
his pompous and haughty manner, and so does his stiff- 
necked butler. A captain in the army who felt 
that he was in reality much more inclined toward the 
vicar’s niece also falls a victim to the high-born cook 
without struggling to retain the other passion he 
thought possessed him. Ile is the fortunate suitor; but 
not until her former husband, believing that she has 
inherited a fortune, seeks her out and begs her to 
marry him again, does the military lover receive his 
reward. 





T was the distinctness of Mr. Car- 
ton’s characterization that did 
most for the success of his play 
in New York. The dialogue is 
crisp and well written, and the 
varied types surrounding the lady 
in the kitchen are all plain and 
readily understandable. Hilda 
Spong bears the burden of the 
leading réle very lightly on her 

shoulders, and the wholesome charm of her personality, 

her healthy beauty, and hearty manner are quite as 
much as her talent or proficiency to be reckoned in 





the brilliant results she achieves. Her acting of the 
role may fairly be called a triumph, and it is unlucky 
for the author that he will not have the opportunity to 
see her. Mr. Carton is married to an actress. The 
leading réles in his plays are written for her, and per- 
sons who have seen the play here are eloquent in de- 
scribing the superiority of the young English actress at 
Daly’s. Since all the réles are so clearly characterized, 
the actors all shared in the success of the play in a 
way to emphasize strongly how much more important 
is the part than the player. Nearly every figure in the 
drama is marked by some peculiarity notable enough 
to create what is known in the language of the thea- 
tre as a “character” part. Nor does this phrase al- 
ways define the sort of réle that requires an actor 
to assume complex costume or facial disguise, although 
character parts are frequently of that kind, and char- 
acter actors are dependent on material aids for the 
success they attain. Mr. Carton has merely drawn his 
personages with such sharp outlines that they are 
something more than the merely nondescript super- 
numeraries that fill out the background in plays writ- 
ten like this one about a single personage. J. L. Fin- 
ney denotes with a clearness that makes the character 
comprehensibly hateful the traits of the dipsomaniacal 
husband; and John Mason as the military suitor, Grant 
Stewart as the pompously amorous vicar, May Robson 
as the country kitchen-maid, all contributed to the 
success of the performance, which was never in doubt 
a moment on its first night, and has continued to 
strengthen its hold on popular favor ever since. 


@a, 
ENRY ARTHUR JONES has put 


into “ Mrs. Dane’s Defence ” one 
of the sensible, clear-headed, un- 
selfish women now so popular 
with English dramatists, al- 
though in this case she is not, 
like Lady Huntworth, the lead- 
ing figure of the story. In the 
play at the Empire there is quite 
another sort of a woman to claim 
the first attention of the audience. It will be seen that 
she is quite different, for Mrs. Dane is living under an 
assumed name, and is to marry the adopted son of a 
very distinguished Englishman who does not know her 
history. Try as he may the dramatist does not suc- 
ceed in making her plausible. When she is to become 
the wife of a man younger than herself, Mrs. Dane 
moves in good society, although she has changed her 
name because of a scandal which seems to have put her 
without the pale of respectable society, which has 
treated her with no greater severity than she deserved. 
On account of her husband’s love for Mrs. Dane, a wife 
had some years before killed herself, and soon after- 
ward her husband, mad with remorse at the treat- 
ment which had led his wife to this step, followed her 
example. There is no intimation that the wife was 
mistaken in her idea of the relations that existed be- 
tween the two, or that she had rashly made way with 
herself. Returning to her own country, the woman 
whose sin has caused this state of affairs assumes 
another name, and with it the good opinion of her 
neighbors. The traveller who always returns is, of 
course, not to be kept out of the play. He thinks that 
he recognizes in Mrs. Dane the heroine of the scandals 
that took place in Vienna. This is enough to start 
the chain of gossip that ends in the disclosure of the 
woman’s real name and history, although this is not 
done until the father of her betrothed, who at first op- 
posed her marriage, and later came to approve of it, 
grows suspicious of the truth of her story, and ques- 
tions her. This scene occupies the third act of the 
play, and bears toward it the same relation that 
the third act of “The Gay Lord Quex” does to the 
rest of Arthur Pinero’s play. 





Qa. 


T is a battle between the woman 
struggling to tell a story: which 
shall enable her to retain all 
that makes life worth living to 
her and a great lawyer deter- 
mined to make his antagonist 
prove her fitness to marry his 
son. The woman, of course, suc- 
cumbs in the end, but the scene 
between the two is continued 

with such skill that suspense is maintained to a high 

degree from the beginning, and is never allowed to flag. 

The means by which this is done are sometimes appa- 

rent. The man and the woman, in spite of the author’s 

specious treatment, sometimes seem to be playing into 
one another’s hands for the sake of the theatrical 
strength of the scene. But its interest is kept to a high 
level, that is necessary after the inactiveness of the 
first two scenes, which are employed rather to display 

Mr. Jones’s familiar style of humor and some of his 

social theories than to advance the dramatic action. 

Mr. Jones’s ideas on English society, as he revealed 

them in “The Masqueraders,” and some of his later 

dramas, have not always seemed worth the time he took 
to tell them, and this is true of their appearance in 
the last act of “Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” in which an 
attempt is made to ameliorate her misdeeds before she 
goes abroad and leaves her young lover and all her 





acquisitions behind her. But their introduction will 
never blind anybody to the merit of Mr. Jones’s 
play, which is great enough to proclaim it one of 
the notably good dramas of the period. The heroine 
cannot, of course, be forgiven, as the author intends 
that she shall, because her youth would be considered 
excuse enough for her having become the mistress of 
a married man. Yet the character of Mrs. Dane is in- 
teresting emotionally to an unusual degree, and would 
alone make the play notable. It is interesting to ob- 
serve an author willing to come so near life as to re- 
ward his heroine with the fate that would probably be 
hers in reality. The woman, failing miserably in her 
attempt to use a lie, is driven from the society of the 
friends she has made, not, to be sure, until some at- 
tempt has been made at a sort of moral regeneration, 
but disgraced. So far this erring heroine and her fate 
have not proved too much out of the ordinary for 
popular taste. ‘Mrs. Dane’s Defence” has been one 
of the most successful plays of the year from the 
material as well as from the artistic view-point. 


@A. 





ESSIE MILLWARD is the good- 
hearted, sensible variant of the 
popular English type, and her 
role was entirely subsidiary to 
Margaret Anglin’s. The latter 
actress makes in Mr. Jones’s 
play her first appearance at the 
head of the Empire company, 
and a better selection could not 
have been made. Her talents 

have marked her for the past three years as the com- 
ing actress of the American stage, and the fulfilment 
of this promise is arriving more rapidly than her ad- 
mirers expected. It is possibly true that some of the 
complexities of the part still lie beyond her present 
technical powers. But in intelligence, refinement, rare 
denotement of delicate shades of feeling, naturalness, 
and variety, her acting is remarkably fine, and surely 
advances her well on the career that so undoubtedly 
awaits her. Charles Richman, who has not hitherto 
acted in the Empire company, and now replaces Wil- 
liam Faversham, never looks nor acts like the greatest 
lawyer in England, as he is supposed to be. But in 
spite of the fact that he lacks distinction in manner 
and appearance, he appears to advantage in the most 
exacting scene of the play. The whole representation 
is capable, and especially so is Ethel Hornick, as a 
narrow-minded philistine who represents the suspicion 
of Mrs. Dane in the minds of the community. It is dif- 
ficult to see why this character should be held up to 
opprobrium. It is proven that Mrs. Dane is quite as 
bad as she seemed, and distrust of her came necessarily 
from no undue uncharitableness. But this is not the 
philosophy of Mr. Jones’s play. 





@A. 


EFFERSON DE ANGELIS seems 
to have found in “A _ Royal 
Rogue ” the kind of medium that 
best displays his talents as a 
comedian. Sometimes in the 
past he has not been nearly so 
successful, but insufficient as his 
means of amusing his public 
were, he has always been able to 
prove that his personal humor 

was as potent as ever. Possibly one of the most agree- 
able features; of the new play at the Broadway is its 
lack of all pretence. On the programmes it is de- 
scribed as “an operatic comedy,” and again as “a 
musical comedy.” W. T. Francis’s agreeable jingle 
may make the performance musical, but certainly the 
character it gives cannot be called operatic. Nor is 
the piece a comedy. It has already been called here a 
farce, because it had to be called something. It is 
probably an extravaganza, to be as exact as possible 
here, but it is, above all things, funny, and that set- 
tles its character, so far as its public acceptance is 
concerned in the most satisfactory way. The action of 
the piece passes during the French Revolution, and Mr. 
De Angelis is a hotel-keeper of the period. He has 
succeeded in devising a new method of appearing on the 
stage, and such a feat as that in these degenerate days 
of comic opera shows how fresh his humor remains. 
He is blown into the view of the public by an exploding 
stove, and immediately strengthens the favorable im- 
pression this means of introduction has created by a 
song that continues the audience’s amiable mood 
toward him. Charles Klein has, before “A Royal 
Rogue,” proved his ability to contrive interesting li- 
brettos, and the band of revolutionists, the aristo- 
crats, and the other figures in his present scheme, are 
kept constantly active, and are provided with many 
amusing things to do and some that are really comic 
to say. Appropriately, Mr. De Angelis has the lion’s 
share of the fun, and there is no comedian before the 
public to-day who can add greater spontaneity and en- 
thusiasm without coarseness to whatever his librettists 
allot to him. It is true that he has certain tricks of 
humor that regularly reappear with him. But the 
same is true of most comedians and all the tragic 
actors as well. Mr. De Angelis’s assistants are among 
the men sufficiently gifted, while the women all exhibit 
the necessary pulchritude. 
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* Ghe Capture off % 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP 





“ By C. J. (“Buffalo”) Jones 





HILE in Washington, recently, I 

Nf was asked by the secretary of the 

Smithsonian Institution if it was 
possible to capture a live mountain-sheep 
for the National Zoological Park at Wash- 
ington. I expressed my opinion in the af- 
firmative, and soon reached an understand- 
ing as to compensation. Having about six 
weeks of unoccupied time, I started on the 
29th of April, 1900, on this perilous under- 
taking. 

The penalty being severe on violators of 
the game-laws in Colorado, I appealed to 
the Governor on arriving at Denver, and 
received a permit to capture and carry out 
a dozen mountain-sheep (big-horn) if 
they were obtainable. From Denver we 
travelled to Redstone, where I secured the 
services of a Norwegian, Charles Smith, 
as guide. Smith knew every elk and deer 
trail within fifty miles of our headquar- 
ters, having been in this region for fifteen 
years. To him we owe our success. 

On our first day’s hunt, all day we 
toiled up steep cliffs, in places cutting 
paths through the underbrush for the 
burros, and when the shades of night had 
fallen we found ourselves up to the snow 
and nearly to the timber-line, which is, on 
an average, 11,500 feet above the sea-level. 

Here we decided to camp for the night. 
In the morning we found the ground 
frozen so hard it was difficult to get a 
foothold, and we were obliged to tarry 
until the sun warmed the earth and made 
it possible to again ascend and look for 
the sheep, which we knew were not far 
away, as tracks in the snow indicated their 
recent feeding-grounds. 

As we climbed around a bold headland 
and out of sight of the camp there came, 
wafted on the crisp, exhilarating morning 
air, a wail which echoed and re-echoed up 
and down the cafion. We knew all pros- 
pects for sheep in that neighborhood were 
at an end, and when after the impromptu 
solo came the full chorus, bass, alto, and 
tenor, with the contralto accompaniment 
of the dogs, we knew that the burros had 
finished the sheep question for that day. 

We returned to camp, and muzzling the 
dogs, left them with something serious to 
think about. We watered the donkeys, 
tied one, and let the others loose on a little 
plot of ground which had just begun to 
put forth tiny green swords of grass, the 
first harbingers of spring. Then we start- 
ed up the mountain-side, keeping well in 
sight of camp until high above it, where 
all was quiet. But the sheep were not in 
sight. Coming to a fresh trail, along 
which the sheep had gone the night be- 


| fore, we followed it up and found that 
| eight had passed that way, leaping along 


| possible to follow, 


the craggy mountain-side, going into al- 
most inaccessible places. We followed the 
trail until they had passed over a wide 
expanse of such deep snow that it was im- 
when we returned to 


| camp, knowing full well that eight sheep 








at least would be wise enough to cross the 
high range next morning while it was 
frozen so hard as to bear them away be- 
yond our reach. It being impossible to 
find a parallel ridge, either to the north 
or south of us, on account of huge snow 
banks which lay on each side, we were 
obliged to descend to the main stream and 
eut another path along another slope as 
we had already done. So the next day 
was spent in getting into the valley from 
where our main camp was located. These 
journeys were repeated many times be- 
fore any sheep were discovered. 

The first flock consisted entirely of old 
rams. They were “ big-horns” in reality, 
and as we came within eighty yards of 
them without being detected, the guide, as 
had others, told me of the “king of the 
big-horns,” which had often been seen by 
the mountaineers. He was a large ram 
with a dark fleece and gray head, and his 
age was so great that the horns curved 
twice around. I had always supposed that 
the story was a myth, but on that day I 
was able to verify it. There were sixteen 
of the animals, some lying and some stand- 
ing guard, as it were. Among those stand- 
ing was the “ black ram,” on a ledge fully 
a thousand feet above the base of the cliff, 
which was almost perpendicular, his horns 
winding round and round until they re- 
sembled a twisting cyclone. He had ap- 
parently heard a disturbing sound, for he 
stood in a listening attitude. I never saw 
a more impressive sight in all my wander- 
ings, so august and sacred did he appear, 
with his great neck curved and horns 
poised so proudly. The snow-capped 
mountains just behind served as a fitting 








background. The guide and I went quietly 
away, leaving the ‘flock and their king un- 
disturbed. We saw no other tracks of 
sheep and descended to the main camp to 
try another divide. 

On the next trip we discovered a flock 
of yearlings and several full-grown rams. 
But the ewes, true to their habit, had 
sought a place more difficult to reach, so 
we braced ourselves to ascend the highest 
mountain of all. Over the bowlders, cling- 
ing to the rocks with our hands, we went 
carefully, taking care to know that at 
each step one foot was firmly planted on 
a solid rock before the other was taken 
from its place. Finally we came to a great 
rock which entirely obstructed our way. 

There was no possible way to swing 
around this point, as the slope was so 
great no human being could walk along 
the smooth and almost perpendicular 
walls. There was a well-worn trail here, 
and I was confident that a mother sheep 
and her offspring were secreted below. My 
guide had descended and passed below the 
gulch in a more accessible place. There 
was nothing to do but retreat, so, passing 
around to the head of the gulch, I found 
quite an easy descent to camp, being care- 
ful, however, not to go too near the edge 
of the yawning chasm. Near the camp I 
saw the tracks of an old bear and two 
cubs, and knew they must be somewhere 
not far off. However, I was too much ex- 
hausted to look for them. When the sup- 
per hour arrived Smith had not yet come 
in. My daughter Olive and Miss Doyle, 
who had accompanied her, were with us in 
camp. They had come to enjoy a rare op- 
portunity of hunting bear and mountain- 
lions, and when I told of the bear-tracks 
I had seen, they wanted to go at once, but 
I was so fatigued with the day’s climb it 
was simply impossible, so we decided to 
wait until the next morning. Night soon 
came on, but still no guide. Our boy-of- 
all-work was despatched in the direction 
where Smith was last seen, and instructed 
to fire his rifle repeatedly en route, but 
at the first discharge of the gun came the 
welcome response, and both returned to 
camp together. 

The guide related what a terrible place 
he had found in the shape of jagged and 
pointed stones. There seemed to be three 
pockets or coves, and he had wandered 
into one of them directly after he left me. 
He finally found a narrow ridge, which, 
by going on hands and knees, he soon 
crossed. He did not realize his danger 
until part way over, which was very for- 
tunate. All practical mountaineers dis- 
miss all thought of peril at the critical 
moment, for the danger, if fully realized, 
would prove fatal. 

It was now the middle of May, and to 
see a thick sheet of ice on the water was 
something unusual. Breakfast next morn- 
ing was soon disposed of, and ere the sun 
had appeared over the eastern peaks we 
were wending our way over the mountain 
in the direction of the bears’ tracks. But 
Mrs. Bruin had undoubtedly heard the re- 
port of the gun the night before and had 
fled with her cubs to safer quarters. Each 
of us carried a Winchester rifle, and’ if we 
had met half a dozen bears would undoubt- 
edly have made short work of them. The 
guide and I each carried a coil of rope, 
knowing that if a lamb was secured that 
day it must be brought up from the cove 
by letting some one down over the cliff. 

By eleven o’clock we had reached the 
upper end of the gulch, and by rolling one 
end of a log against a scrubby pine and 
the other against a large stone we could 
rest against it and look down into the 
gulch where I had tracked the sheep the 
day before. Here the guide went down on 
the west side and I on the east, while the 
girls were left at the top of the ridge. 
The guide shortly informed me that large 
hoof-prints, accompanied by smaller ones, 
were plainly discernible. I told him to 
fire a ball into the cafion below, which he 
did, but nothing was to be seen. Present- 
ly we heard Olive calling at the top of her 
voice. I went to her with all possible 
speed, and when within good hearing dis- 
tance she shouted: “It’s a lamb! It’s a 
lamb!” That was what we had travelled 
thousands of miles to find, and had lain 
awake nights wondering when we would 
even see a young big-horn, but the glad 
tidings, “a lamb,” was indeed music in my 
ears. But where was it to be found? Gone 
to the next mountain, no doubt, was my 
first decision; but Olive’s sharp eyes had 
spied, down in the rocks, the little gray ob- 
ject for which we were almost ready to 
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Miss Olive Jones feeding the young Sheep 


risk our lives. She soon explained that the mother had 
escaped through the scraggy cliffs, but had left the 
little one well concealed, as she thought, in the rocks. 
I went quickly to the west side and found fresh tracks 
where the ewe had bounded on the soft soil, but no 
small track appeared. The supreme moment was at 
hand and something extraordinary must be done to 
land the long-sought-for prize. 

Even if one should descend it was doubtful if any 
game could be secured, for all knew the extreme shy- 
ness of the coveted species and their aversion to being 
captives. As a rule, all under ten days of age will lie 
as flatly as possible on the ground, allowing thein- 
selves to be picked up before making any attempt to 
escape. Then they will struggle. I felt that I should 
make the descent, but how was I to get up again? 
Knowing well that no man, even with the girls’ help, 
could elevate me to a safe position, that proposition 
was counted out. Olive immediately declared her in- 
tention of going down. ‘Taking her light weight and 
sure-footedness as an argument, I had thought of 
this before, but was afraid that at the supreme mo- 
ment she would falter and give up. But she came for- 
ward as a matter of course to be lowered over the 
giddy height into the depths never before traversed by 
a human being, after a prize worth many hundreds of 
dollars. 1 quickly made a loop in the end of the rope, 
making two half-hitches. One half-hitch, as all cow- 
boys know, would hold the devil, and two half-hitches 
—well, it was safe, at any rate. A knot was made 
eighteen inches above the loop, ard a small rope or 
cord was slipped through this. The loop was slipped 
over her head and body so that she could sit in it, and 
then the small cord was tied and half-hitched around 
her waist. Instructions were carefully given, the rope 
was passed around a scrubby tree about ten feet from 
the brink, and the guide held tightly to it beyond the 
tree, while I was holding it between the girl and the 
tree. Helping her over the log which lay securely 
fastened to the edge of the rocks as a railing, she de- 
scended into the chasm. After about eighty feet had 
been let out, the rope slackened and we knew bottom 
had been reached, but we were careful to keep up the 
slack until we saw her out into the open space below. 
Lightly jumping from one rock to another, she went 
straight to the side where she had last seen the ani- 
mals, and then disappeared among the large bowlders. 
The guide ran to the place where the mother had so 
miraculously ascended, so as to capture the little fel- 
low should he attempt to follow her. Scarcely had he 
reached the point when there arose on the still crisp 
air a most pitiful sound, not unlike the cry of a young 
antelope when first captured. [ then knew that the lamb 
was a sure captive. Another moment and Olive ap- 
peared, and in her arms was the little gray object we 
had so ardently sought. Such a wriggling, twisting, 
jumping little rascal I never had seen. I shouted to 
Olive, * Hold on!” but might as well have held my 
breath, the bleating of the little animal being so 
shrill as to drown all other sounds. Every muscle of 
the girl was exerted, and as she stepped under the 
cliff I knew a desperate struggle would take place. In 
a few moments the rope was violently jerked and we 
knew the signal was to haul up. All the guide could 
do was to take up the slack and hold it, as he was he- 
hind the tree around which the rope was coiled. Gath- 
ering the rope half-way between the tree and the log 
over which it passed, I raised it as high as my shoul- 
der, holding it to keep it from slipping, and gave the 
slack to Smith, who quickly took it up. Finally I 
saw, by peering through the crevice under the log, the 
girl’s hand clinging to the rope, and drew very care- 
fully until it touched the log, which she quickly 
grasped. Pushing herself clear of the log we soon 
had her over the edge. She was so exhausted and 
faint from the struggle that she fell to the ground, 
but said triumphantly, “ Well, I’ve got the lamb!” 

The guide ran to the north side of a clump of brush 
and brought a handful of snow, which, applied to her 
head and face, soon revived her and brought the warm 
color to her face. 

Before an hour had passed we were working our way 
toward camp, and I can safely say a more triumphant 


march was never enacted over those mountains. , On 
arriving at camp coffee was served and it was decided 
to take the lamb to the village below. Cutting a hole 
in a gunny-sack, the little fellow was so tied that he 
could thrust his head through it. I swung the sack 














The young Sheeps’ Springboard 


over my shoulders and was soon going down to the 
village, eight miles below, where there were cows, and 
hence good fresh milk for our little charge. Before 
reaching our destination the load became very heavy, 
and a more fatiguing task was never set before me. 

By this capture I was sure that other big-horns 
could be secured, and from the eventful day of our 
success all were doubly energetic in climbing the lofty 
peaks and invading the most rugged cliffs, but not 
another sign of a young sheep could be discovered. 
The guide and I agreed that we must ascend beyond 
the timber-line. Very few people are able to exert 
themselves in such high altitude, but we had deter- 
mined to pursue the animals above the clouds if ne- 
cessary. So we packed the burros with a light load 
of supplies on which he and I could subsist and started 
on a new trail to the south exit of the village. Around 
ledges, up defiles, and over places that seemed impassa- 
ble wended the burro-train. When night descended we 
had reached the highest point where bushes or shrubs 
grow. Being on the south side of the mouitain, the 
sun had so melted the snow as to make a slush through 
which the donkeys could not wade without blundering. 
Here camp was established near a great avalanche. 
The snow, rocks, and dirt were piled up fully fifty 
feet, while a roaring torrent dashed under the débris 
and emerged a quarter of a mile below. 

The next morning we started to ascend the rugged 
mountain again. The guide was to make a desperate 
effort to reach thé summit of the nearest peak and I 
was to examine the gorges or pockets between camp 
and the summit. After climbing until ten o’clock, I 
discovered the tracks of a ewe. There were plenty 
of fresh tracks, but they were all made by large rams 
or yearlings.” The track led me through the most 
frightful gorges I ever saw, often obliging me to climb 
over precipitous ricks where one misstep would have 
hurled me to instant death, “a hundred feet below.” 
The track was only visible here and there in the dust 
or mud lodged from the crumbling of the decayed 
stones. Finally I emerged from the frightful prison 
into the open space. The mountain rose perpendicu- 
larly above me, and I was stepping from stone to 
stone as they lay loosely about. Often they would 
roll from under foot, and twice it seemed as though 
an avalanche was started, and only by quick jumping 
was I saved from being carried down the slope with 
them. 

Occasionally along the mountain would be ridges 


running along the slopes, and on these I could find the 
trail of the sheep. By two o'clock I had ascended far 
above the timber-line, and was so high that breathing 
became exceedingly difficult, but by resting every hun- 
dred yards or so I was able to keep moving onward. It 
was very evident I was on a fresh trail, as the snow 
was unavoidable and the sheep were obliged to pass 
over it. The track lay straight toward an even more 
rugged part of the mountain, and I was sure there 
was a lamb secreted there, but I could not make much 
headway, as the path was again becoming very steep 
and my hands were bleeding from hanging to the sharp 
stones. Tired and faint, | turned down the mountain 
and reluctantly gave up the search for the day. 

The next morning Smith started out to do what I 
nad failed in and succeeded. He explained that after 
passing beyond where I had turned back he en- 
countered immense banks of snow. He had no diffi- 
culty in finding the lamb when high enough, as the 
tracks of the mother led to its hiding-place, in the 
uppermost place on the south side of the shining rocks 
where the snow was all melted away. The little ani- 
mal was exactly the color of the gray granite among 
which it lay, and, unless looking for it, one might have 
stepped over it without its being distinguished from 
the small bowlders scattered everywhere. 

After drinking a cup of coffee, I swung a game-sack 
around my shoulders, and in it the delicate creature 
was placed, with head protruding so that it would not 
be smothered. Down the mountain I went with great 
rapidity. Often I would lose the trail, and had it not 
been for my shepherd-dog, that led the way when not 
too tired, I would have had difficulty in finding our 
track back. I reeled off ten miles in less than four 
hours, and before darkness set in was nearing the vil- 
lage in a good plain trail. 

I found the first lamb caught in good spirits and 
taking to the bottle like a duck to water. The little 
fellow last caught had fully concluded that he was 
not to be killed, as first supposed, and the sight of 
another lamb revived his spirits, as when the bottle 
was offered he seized it with avidity. 

We penetrated every gorge and scrutinized every 
pass in the vicinity of our camp for lambs, and ana- 
lyzed every track discovered, but not a prospect of a 
lamb could be found. We well knew the females had 
been frightened and had passed over the high divide 
beyond the Avalanche River. 

The young lambs have proved to be the most rol- 
licking creatures I ever had to deal with. A wire 
netting six feet high was no barrier to them at six 
weeks old; they scaled it as if it were put there for 
that purpose. They are among the most intelligent of 
animals, and can be taught many tricks. They run 
and jump from spring-boards to boxes with leaps that 
seem almost incredible. If I should tell any one that 
these lambs can climb a perpendicular wall or the side 
of a barn they would surely say I was trying to 
“ouy” them. But this is a fact. The photograph 
proves it. 

My daughter has trained them to perform at her 
will. All she has to do is to show them that their 
antics are appreciated and they will repeat them. 
They will follow her any place and keep as close as 
if tied with a cord. Should a dog come near, if he is 
not too large, he will be rolling and yelling with pain 
before he realizes what has happened. Nothing suits 
them better than to run on the pavements with the 
children in the suburbs of the city. If hungry they 
bleat in such a tone as to ask for their milk. If no 
heed is paid to them they leap up on the netting and 
make such a noise as to demand instant attention. 
There is no use trying to feed one unless both are fed 
at the same time, as the one being fed would be 
promptly butted by the other. If he cannot dislodge 
him any other way, he will leap in the air and let his 
whole weight fall on the neck of the other. 
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A Farmer’s Auction 
By Henry Smith Williams 


or go to auctions,” said my friend 

the horse-buyer, as I sat by his 
side driving toward one of these very af- 
fairs against which he was warning me. 

“What about this auction, anyway?” I 
inquired. 

“Oh, it’s just one of the ordinary farm 
sales, such as all the farmers have about 
this time of year. Every fellow that has 
a job lot of old tools and machinery, and 
some pigs and cattle and horses that 
aren’t up to market standard, takes this 
way of getting rid of them. Of course he 
has to salt them with some good things 
in order to make them go, but he can af- 
ford to do that, for he’s pretty sure to 
get more than full value for the good ones, 
and like as not the poor ones will bring 
even more. You can’t tell a thing about 
it. I’ve seen the very poorest serub cow 
in a lot bring fifty dollars, while the blue- 
ribbon cow of the herd beside her went 
for just twelve. Folks get crazy at an 
auction, and the only sure thing is that on 
an average they will pay more for things 
than they are worth. And your old farmer 
knows that as well as anybody. He wasn’t 
born yesterday, if he does have hayseed 
in his hair.” 

“But how about the people who do the 
buying? They are farmers, too, aren’t 
they ?” 

“Of course; but they can’t help going. 
As I warned you before, don’t ever go to 
an auction.” 

“No, I never shall,” I said. 
most there?” 

~ Just a mile ahead there, where you see 
the big red barns and the little house.” 
And ten minutes later we drove into the 
barn-yard where the dire execution of the 
gullible was scheduled to take place. 

As we drove into the barn-yard the en- 
tire place seemed to be festooned with 
teams hitched to all manner of farm ve- 
hicles. The owners of the teams, attired 
in almost every variety of garb from 
straw hats to fur overcoats, were scat- 
tered in picturesque groups, inspecting 
hogs, cattle, or horses, 

“Any corn down our way?” I over- 
heard one of them say, in response to an 
inquiry. ‘Oh, no; not any—only about 
seventy bushels to the acre, that’s all.” 

* But it ain’t worth a continental,” put 
in another. ‘“ All the crops the same 
way. Oats fifteen cents a bushel, and po- 
tatoes eight. We'd be better off if we 
hadn’t no crops at all, like it was last 
year.” 

“Oh, Jones, you’d kick if you was to be 
hung,” said a third, and the crowd laughed 
uproariously at the fossilized joke. 

“That fellow Jones is the sort of man 
these auction .sales are for,” said the 
horse-buyer, when we were beyond ear- 
shot. ‘“He’s dead sure to buy every 
worthless thing that no other fool will 
have. If you tried to sell him the best 
horse in the country for ten dollars he 
wouldn’t take it, for fear you were trying 
to cheat him; but he’ll bid fifty on any 
old crow-bait at a sale if any one else 
pretends to want it.” 

‘“* How does he get money to buy things 
at these sales?” I asked. 

“Don’t need much ready money, you 
know. They only require ten dollars down 
and notes for the rest, and when the notes 
come due he’ll either be forced to sell 
something at a sacrifice, or else put an- 
other mortgage on his place. He’s honest 
enough, and a good enough farmer, and 
of course he has to sell his stuff some’ 
time; but he just manages to handle it 
in the way to get the very least return, 
mostly because he’s always so afraid 
some one will cheat him.” 

Just then there came a shout from the 
auctioneer, who had mounted a wagon- 
box in the barn-yard—for the sale of 
course was to be held in the open air. The 
“ erier ” was a professional from a neigh- 
boring village, but he adopted the methods 
of speech of the country, and at once put 
himself on terms of easy familiarity with 
his audience, all of whom he evidently 
knew personally. 

“Come up now, all you fellows from 
Horseville!” shouted the auctioneer, and 
the company rapidly gathered about him. 
A few unimportant pieces of farm ma- 
chinery were sold, and then the crier and 
his followers repaired to the pig-sties to 
dispose of some shoats. Less important 
odds and ends thus out of the way, the 
auctioneer returns to the wagon, and a 
horse is led out for inspection and sale. 
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because their superior playing qualities 
and finish make playing with them a pleasure. 


“Card Games, and How to Play Them,” a 
120 page book mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 


Dept. 28 THE U. S. PLAYING CarD Co., 
Cincinnati, 
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1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 

§ money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


; CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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Transact a general 
banking business. 

Receive deposits 

subject to draft. Div- 

idends and, interest 

Kerr & : Oo collected and. remit- 

e; ted. Act as_ Fiscal 

Agent for, and nego- 


BANKERS, 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. 


of, railroads, street 
railways, gas compa- 
nies, etc. Securities 


Members bought and sold on 
commission. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 
High-Grade Investmeut Securities. 
Lists of current offerings sent on application. 
PHILADELPHIA) CORRESPONDENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 
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tions made. International 


Cheques. Certificates of 
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Cc red it. eposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
NO. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
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appearance of an article of food has much 
to do with its success. 


Cook’s 
Flaked Rice 


IS BRIGHT, WHITE, CLEAR, AND CLEAN. 


The dainty flakes please at sight, and the ease with 
which the rice is prepared forthe table enhances the 
Put the dry flakes in a colander, 
pour salted boiling water over them, drain, shake 
| Slightly, and turn out on a hot dish. 











Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 

















Absolutely No Cooking 


Book of tested receipts in every package. 


All Grocers. Large Package, 15 cts. 








Alois P. Swobod 


logical Exercise w ithout any apparatus whatever and requiring but 
a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. 
condensed system more exercise can be obtained in ten minutes than 
by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. 

It is the only natural, easy, and speedy method for obtaining per- 
fect health, physicai de evelopment, and elasticity of mind and boy y- 


. and revitalizes the whole body ..... 


teaches by mail, with per- 
fect success, his original and 
scientific method of Physio- 


By this 





ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPA TION, 
INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 








Pupils are ct both sexes,ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, 
and all recomr end the system. 
physical ccndition, individual instructions are given in each case. 

Write at once for full inform ation and Booklet containing en- 
dorsements from many of America’s leading citizens to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 110 Venetian Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Since no two people are in the same 














Best Natural Aperient Water 


Hunyadi Janos 


is a ‘‘friend indeed ’’ (the next morning) to diners-out. 


It cures CONSTIPATION and BILIOUSNESS 
Be sure it’s—‘‘ Hunyadi Janos’’—wse the full name. 
Label on bottle is BLUE with RED CENTRE panel. 
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| It is an extra-good draught-horse, weigh- 
| ing perhaps 1400, and it brings $40, its 


| full value as prices go nowadays; five 
| years ago it would have brought $200. 


Other similar horses follow and are quick- 
ly knocked down at fair prices, and then 
a lighter animal is brought out. This is 
| one of the weaklings, and the auctioneer 
must make use of all his wiles to dispose 
| of it. 
* Ah, here comes the beauty!” 
as the horse is led out. 

A bid of $25 is made and fills the aue- 
tioneer with an appearance of righteous 
indignation. ‘What ails you fellows?” 
he fairly yells; “are you crazy? Don’t 
you know a horse froma cow?” and so on 
without limit. But to no purpose. The 
bidding fever is not yet on and the audi- 
ence sulks. There is no second bid. 

“You chumps ain't in condition to 
judge horseflesh, that’s certain; you'll be 
abie to-see better when your stomachs are 
full,” is the next comment. ‘Come to 
dinner.” And this time the audience re- 
sponds without apathy. 

“Going to dinner,” however, does not 
imply going anywhere, but merely sitting 
down on the handiest box, fence, or ma- 
chine, or leaning against a convenient 
corn-crib or granary till the sandwiches 
and coffee are passed to you. Pursuant 
of this purpose the “ wimmin folks” ap- 
pear—three buxom damsels in ruddy 
cheeks, bare arms, neat calicoes, and white 
aprons—and a half-dozen men help them 
to dispense the food from huge baskets. 

It requires a long half- hour to satisfy 
the appetites of all, and before this is fair- 
ly accomplished the voice of the auctioneer 
sounds from the wagon. 

I should weary the reader were I to 
follow the details of the sale to its ter- 
mination, but a few specimen monologues 
may be appended as il!ustrating the spe- 
cies of would-be pleasan‘try that passes for 
humor with the auction-loving audience 
here, and goes to their hearts and pockets. 
For example, a horse is under the ham- 
mer, and has been bid up to $29. “ Twen- 
ty-nine!” shouts the autioneer; “ do I hear 
thirty? What! stopping at twenty-nine 
on a horse like that? See here!” raising 
his voice to a shout, and turning fiercely 
on one of the bidders; “ see here, Bill Sim- 
mons, you give me that other dollar or 
I’ll come down there and break every bone 
in your body.” And Bill Simmons and the 
others evidently regard this as a merry 
quip. 

When the horses are all sold the com- 
pany repairs to the cattle-yard, and here 
a slightly different style of procedure pre- 
vails. The cattle—except one or two bulls 
—are not led up for sale individually like 
the horses, but are driven into a corner 
in bunches of ten or a dozen, picked ap- 
parently at random from the herd of fifty 
or seventy-five. Then bids are made for 
the choice of the lot, and the successful 
bidder may pick out one animal only or 
he may take two or three or all of them 
at his discretion. Usually he has bid w-th 
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a single animal in mind, and having se- 
cured that one, the remainder are again 
put under the hammer in the same way. 
A curious result of this method is that 
often men in bidding against one another 
have not the same one in mind, so that 
the animal which the unsuccessful bidder 
wished to secure remains after his com- 
petitor has made his choice. The discreet 
bidder (for not quite every bidder loses 
his senses) takes chances on this, and so 
sometimes declines to run the bid above, 
say, $30 at first, though he would willingly 
give ten or twenty dollars more for the 
animal of his choice. After three or four 
have been successively picked from the lot 
at prices ranging, say, from twenty to 
thirty dollars, a cow that has been rejected 
by the several successful bidders may 
finally bring $50. Or again, it may hap- 
pen just the other way. First and last 
there is no certainty whatever that the 
best animal will bring the highest price. 
The only certainty is that the average 
price will be high. 

Long before the sale was over, the horse- 
buyer hunted me up in the coign of van- 
tage whither I haa retired to make some 
sketches of the interesting groups. 

“Have you seen enough?” he inquired. 

“Oh yes,” I said; * but are you ready?” 

He laughed and nodded, and a few mo- 
ments later we were on the road home. 


“Now kindly teil me what you came 
here for?” [I said. ‘* You didn’t buy any- 
thing?” 

“Buy anything! I hope not,” he said, 


“anyway not if I knew it. 
I came here, if you must know, to try to 
beat a man out of a horse in a trade, but 
the confounded man didn’t. appear, so Pll 
have to lay for him again. 


with a laugh; 
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That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 
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t CHEW Will You Have a 
‘Beeman’s Club 
| ate Cocktail) | 


Original 4 Before Your Dinner? 


You can offer this polite 
attention to the guest who 
dines with you at your home 
if you have @ bottle of the 
“Club Cocktails.” They 
are home Cocktails. They 
are on the sideboards of 
thousands of homes. 

Are they on yours? It’s 
the proper thing to have. 

The age of the “Club 
Cocktails,” the pure 
liquors used, the perfect 
blending, make them better 
than you can mix; better 
than any cocktail served 
over any bar in the world. 
Send home a bottle of Man- 
hattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland or Tom Gin, Ver- 
mouth or York, to-day. 
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For sale by all 


Popular Fancy Grocers and Dealers. 
BUY G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


. 29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 
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— . . vata Daily 
or sale by a e leading s 
Hotels, Cafes and Clubs Service 
e Everywhere Newline via Rock 





ford, Dubuque 
Waterloo, Fort 
Dodge and Coun 
. cil Bluffs. Buffet- 

library-smoking- 
cars, sleeping cars, free reclining chair cars, 
dining cars. Send to the undersigned for a free 
copy of Pictures and Notes En-Route illustrat- 
ing this new line as seen from the car window. 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 








: Price-lists of assorted cases on application. 
avi a iy Ii] |GERMANIA WINE CELLARS 
en Hammondsport and Rheims, N. Y. 
; EARL & WILSON'S 
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BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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A Year’s Subscription to “GOLF” 
(Price $2 00) ‘ 


TOGETHER WITH A COPY OF 


“Harper’s Official Golf Guide” 
for 1901 (Price $1 00) 


OR 


““The Golfer’s Calendar” 


Twelve Pictures, suitable for framing, by 
A.B. Frost, with verses by van Tassel Sutphen 


(Price $1 00) 





Of course it is WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP—no other could produce 
such a mass of thick, creamy lather—no other soap so thoroughly softens the 
beard and makes shaving such a soothing, refreshing part of the morning 
toilet. Search the world over and you won’t find the equal of WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING SOAPS. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 

Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cts. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap, (Barber’s), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cents. Exquisite also 
for toilet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Depots. London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 
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